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Hotes. 


LINES BY MRS. NORTON. 


Amongst some early Victorian pamphlets in my 
possession I have found one which is of interest 
at the present time, It consists of a sheet of four 
pages, stitched in a grey wrapper, which bears 
the following title :— 

“Lines on the Remark attributed to Edward Oxford 
(who attempted Her Majesty's life), ‘ that this country 
ought not to be governed a woman.’ Printed for 
sale at the Charity Bazaar, held at Lady Mary Fox's, at 
Kensington. ‘God Save the Queen.’ London: Printed 
by Charles Reynell, Little Pulteney Street. mMbDocoXL. 


The trifle is dated ‘‘ June, 1840,” and is signed 
“©, E. Norton,” and as it is not probable that 
many copies are in existence, I may perhaps be 
permitted to quote the concluding lines :— 

She heard the bolt of death fly past 

(Oh ! moment dark and dread !) 

Then fearlessly she —_ again 

Her young majestic head ; 

And on she went, with gracious smile, 

All tranquil and serene, 

She knew, tho’ one rash traitor aimed, 

The People loved their Queen ! 

She turned not with a woman's fear 

To sheltering Palace wall, — 

Her guards were in her subjects’ hearts— 

The hope, the star of all ! 

Was this a soul unfit to reign? 

Was this, the bright young bride, 

A girl irresolute and weak, 

A mock to England's pride? 


No ! if to that high soul be joined 

Fair face and feeble arm, 

It doth but add, to thinking minds, 

A glory and a charm: 

And God shall bless the brave young Queen, 
Who feared no traitor’s might, 

And guard our Coeur de Lion still, 

In every sacred right ! 


In connexion with the gifted author of these 
lines it may be opportune to draw attention to 
some remarks made by Mrs. Norton’s nephew, 
Lord Dufferin, when presiding over a meeting of 
the Irish Literary Society at St. Martin’s Town 
Hall on 10 June. Lord Dufferin, according to the 
report in the Daily Telegraph of the following day, 


“alluded to the story, introduced in Mr, Meredith's 
tale ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ that a woman had 
wormed out of a Secretary for State a most important 
Cabinet secret and conveyed it or sold it to the editor of 
the Times. The story, which attributed thie most in- 
famous act to Mrs, Norton, had been current in society, 
had found a place in the worke of four historians, had 
been embodied in ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ and had 
been reproduced in several memoirs ; but it had now been 
shown that for this infamous calumny there was no 
foiindation. In confirmation of the statement in the 
‘Greville Memoirs’ that the secret was communicated 
direct to the Times by the Minister himself, Lord 
Dufferin quoted from a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Reeve, editor of the Edinburgh Review, the 
declaration that that gentleman himself summoned the 
editor into the presence of Lord Aberdeen, to whom he 
was private secretary at the time,” 


It might be wisbed that the graceful pen to 
which we owe the ‘Sketch of my Mother’ which 
is prefixed to the volume of ‘ Poems and Verses 
by Helen Lady Dufferin’ would favour the world 
with an adequate biography of the “ queenly spirit 
of a star ” who is celebrated in the verse of Edward 


Bulwer Lytton. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


DR. PARIS AND DR, PENNEOK. 

Several biographical notices of Dr. Paris bave 
been written, but they are all deficient in details 
respecting some portion of his earlier career. The 
intention of the following notes is to supply this 
deficency and to furnish information which to a 
great extent will be original. 

John Ayrton Paris, born at Cambridge on 
7 Aug., 1785, was educated at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and took his M.D. degree in 
1813. In the October of that year he settled at 
Penzance, on Mount’s Bay, with the hope of 
obtaining a practice by attending the numerous 
consumptive patients of good position who wintered 
in Cornwall. Up tothistime Mr. Henry Penneck, 
‘apothecary, surgeon, and man-midwife,” had been 
the chief medical man in the town. He became 
jealous of the arrival of Paris, more particularly 
as the latter, being a physician, held a superior 
position in society. 

Some years previously, Penneck had taken steps 
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for obtaining the M.D. degree. I am indebted to 
Mr, J. Maitland Anderson for some information 
on this point, taken from the ‘ Minute Books of 
the Senatus Academicus of the University of St. 
Andrews ’:— 

“St. Andrews, Jan, 5th, 1811.—A certificate was 
eg from Stephen Luke, M.D.,and Henry Clutterbuck, 

.D., London, in favour of Henry Penneck, of Penzance, 
Cornwall, candidate for the degree of M.D.” 

“ St, Andrews, 2nd Feb., 1811.—The University agree 
to confer the degree of M.D, on Henry Penneck, the 
candidate mentioned in the minute of 5 January last,” 

No further record is found in the University 
books, nor can the date of taking the degree now 
be ascertained with a certainty. It appears, how- 
ever, from other sources that Penneck delayed 
taking the degree, and it was not until after the 
arrival of Paris at Penzance, in October, 1813, that 
Penneck went to Aberdeen and was there admitted 
M.D. On his return to Penzance he, for some 
reason, made a secret of where he had been, but, in 
answer to inquiries, said he had received a diploma 
of M.D. from ‘‘a competent university.” This 
circumstance caused some people to have doubts 
about the M.D. diploma, and Paris was possibly 
among the number. 

In 1814, a conversation between Dr. Paris, Mr. 
Ashurst Majendie, and Mr. Henry Boase, on a 
wet afternoon, in the news-room at Penzance, led to 
the formation of the Geological Society of Cornwall, 
and Paris became the secretary. In 1815, in a 
printed list of the members, he inserted Penneck’s 
name as “Dr, Penneck,” instead of ‘‘ Henry 
Penneck, M.D.,” as it had stood in the original 
list, This was a great offence, as Penneck believed 
that Paris had done it purposely. The offence is 
not very obvious until it is explained that it was 
customary among the miners in Cornwall to call 
the mine surgeon Doctor and to designate the 

ysician Mister. On 15 April, 1815, at 10 o’clock 

the evening, Penneck called at the residence of 
Dr. Paris, and, on being admitted, attem to 
assault him with a stick; but Paris, assisted by his 
servant Jane Runnalls, turned Penneck out into 
the street (Royal Cornwall Gazette, 29 July, 1815, 
p. 3; 12 Aug., p. 2). Paris then preferred a bill 
of indictment for an assault, and after some local 
law proceedings and considerable delay the case 
was ultimately tried at the assizes at Bodmin on 
26 March, 1816, when Mr. Serjeant John Lens 
appeared for the plaintiff and Mr, Serjeant Albert 
ell for the defendant, and a verdict of guilty was 
returned (Royal Cornwall Gazette, 13 April, 1816, 

4) ; but the defendant was never brought up for 
judgment (West Briton, 12 April, 1816, p. 1). It 
appears, from some printed documents which Pen- 
neck issued, that when called in to consult on the 
cases of two gentlemen, he had entirely disagreed 
with Paris as to the proper treatment. 

In June, 1815, Paris was presented tothe Prince 
Regent, at a levée, by a well-known Cornishman, 


Lord de Dunstanville, and in the autumn of 1817 
he left Penzance to settle in London. The follow- 
ing letters, the originals of which are in the British 
Museum (Additional MS. 29,281, fol. 127, 138, 
165), give some interesting details about his life in 
London. The letters are addressed to Mr. H 
Boase, who was at one time a partner in the 
banking house of Messrs. Ransom & Oo., Pall Mall 
East, London. He took part in the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1803, 
and his name, as a member of the original com- 
mittee, is found on a marble tablet in the entrance 
hall of the Institution, in Queen Victoria Street, 
Ill-health obliged him to leave London in 1809, 
when he retired to his native county, and resided 
at Penzance. Here he assisted in the management 
of a local bank, served the office of mayor in 1816, 
and died on 8 April, 1827. 


4, Sackville Street [London], December 7, 1817. 

My pear Srr,—Many thanks for your prophetic letter, 
I hope your good wishes may be . Hitherto I have 
met with everything pleasant and consoling, and as to 
professional success much more than my most sanguine 
hopes could have anticipated. I have been one month 
in my present temporary residence, and during that 
pod | I have taken a greater number of fees than I ever 
did in Penzance during a similar interval. You'll smile 
when I tell you that my first patient in London, was a 
quondam respectable acquaint of yours, Jew King, 
who is living in great magnificence in Fitzroy Square, 

I expect tomorrow to conclude for a house in Dover 
Street, an excellent one, and, indeed, I may say splendid 
house, opposite to Lord Ashburnham’s, the next door to 
Nash, the celebrated architect. The expense is, of course, 
frightful, but a faint heart never succeeded with the 
Goddess of Fortune. 

But the society, I regret not having before this seen 
some account of your meeting ; it is for many reasons 
essential that you should show the world that you still 
respire. I received a letter from a distinguished person 
in the country a few days since in which the following 
paragraph appeared: “As for your Geological Society, 
we hear nothing of it, not that I expect to do so, asl 
conclude it will fall to the ground.” 

I dined with Sir Thomas Bernard a few days si 
and had the pleasure to meet Sir George Staunton 
the different diplomatic characters engaged in the late 
expedition to China, to which were added Mr, West, the 
celebrated artist, and several others equally distinguished 
for talent, These are events which render life worth 
preserving, and I freely confess, independent of any 
pecuniary considerations, these have a full share in 
attracting me to London. 

I am waiting with great anxiety for the arrival of Mr. 
Hawkins’s papers, for which alone we are now delaying 
the publication of the Transactions. 

I hope poor Forbes is getting on. I endeavoured to 
speak a good word for him the other day to Lady Bella- 
mont’s apothecary; indeed, to tell you the truth, he 
called upon me to ask my undisguised opinion of him, 
by desire of the family. 

To you, residing in a sequestered, obscure, and remote 
part of the British dominions, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to hear the popular, or rather medical, opinion con- 
cerning the cause of the Princess Chariotte’s death. It 
seems to have been caused by hemorrhage, but which 
was never suspected until after death. 

With respect to scientific news I can inform you that 
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a method has been discovered of making the Acetite of 
Alumine, for the purpose of dyeing, from the China clay 
from St. Stephen's. Dr. Latham has just sent me a 
quantity of vegetable extract obtained from the potato 
t of very strong narcotic properties, and 
which promises to be a remedy of considerable power. I 
am publishing a third edition of my work on ‘ Pharmacy,’ 
I need only add how happy I shall be to hear from 
time to time of my good friends at Penzance and of the 
society. I understand that all the addresses will be 
communicated to the Regent through the Secretary of 
State. He is too nervous to receive them himself, Mrs. 
Paris unites with me in best compliments to Mre. Boase 
and your daughter and family. Pray present my 
remembrances to Mr. Carne, 
I remain, dear sir, your truly, 
Jouy A, Paris, 
Henry Boase, Eeqre., Penzance, 


“Jew King” was Mr. John King, of 31, Fitzroy 
Square, and of Belvidere, Mallingar, Ireland. 
The society referred to is the Geological Society of 
Cornwall, the first volume of the Transactions of 
which Paris was passing through the press. Mr. 
Hawkins’s papers, for which he was waiting, were 
five papers John Hawkins, F.R.S., who 
died in 1841. “ Poor Forbes” is John Forbes, 
afterwards Sir John Forbes, who succeeded Paris 
as a physician at Penzance. ‘‘ Lady Bellamont” 
is Lady Emily Maria Margaret Fitzgerald, second 
daughter of James, first Duke of Leinster. She 
married Charles Coote, Earl of Bellamont, and 
died at Penzance on 8 April, 1818. A tablet to 
her memory was erected in St. Mary’s Church by 
her four daughters. George IV.’s nervousness was 
caused by the death of his daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte. Joseph Carne was a banker, a geologist, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society; he died at 
Penzance on 12 Oct., 1858. 


Dover Street [London], March 21, 1818. 

My pear Srr,—Without any intention or wish on my 

I find myself involved in the subject of the Salt 
uties. Sir Thomas Bernard has thought proper to 
select me as the person to give an evidence before the 
House of Commons upon the Medical and Physiological 
facts which bear upon the question at issue, Willing, 
therefore, to arm myself with all the instruments in my 
wer, I apply to you for assistance upon several points. 
know how well you wish us success, and how persuaded 
you feel of the oppressive nature of the tax. 

Mr. Seckler iioned me just before I left Penzance 
that the poor in his neighbourhood were much distressed 
for salt, and that his wife’s pork-tub was so constantly 
drained of its pickle, that he was almost induced to give 
up the custom of preserving his pork. I wish much you 
would see or write to Mr, Seckier upon this point and 
learn from him the extent of this suffering from Salt. 
I have myself witnessed considerable distress in some of 
the interior parts of the county, and the children are 
unhealthy and subject to worms, when their meagre 
diet of potatoes is not well salted. 

Mr. Chenhalls will also give some information 
respecting the state of St. Just. learn from him that 
if the poor of that parish had not smuggled salt they 
must have starved during the late unfruitful season. 

The great question I wish to obtain from you is this, 
If salt were 6d, a stone,'instead of 6s., would not the 


quantity consumed be treble in the county of Cornwall ? 


How much in such a case would be probably employed 
in ~~ What is the relative strength of refuse and 
pure salt 

Lord Kenyon has just called upon me; he epeaks con- 
Sdontly upon the Laed Gomervilie le to 
think the tax will be reduced. 

Write me a long letter upon the subject, and show the 
advantages which are likely to accrue to the county of 
Cornwall by the reduction of the duties. 

Pray remember me kindly to all the branches of your 
family and to those inhabitants of the Western Metro- 
polis who may enquire after me. 

I have every reason to be satisfied with my growing 
prospects, I find my practice increasing daily. 

I was much gratified at seeing so respectable a meeting 
of your Geological Society. I begin to entertain some 
hopes that the bantling will live. What effect will the 
Truro Society have upon it ? 

I bad nearly forgotten to say that Mr. Parkes has 
requested me to propose him as an honorary member of 
the society. To you, who know his merit, I need hardly 
say how cheerfully I comply with his request, and I hope 
that his election will take place as soon as possible. 

He says that it is his intention to a send a paper to the 
society, should he be elected, upon a subject connected 
with the interest of the county. 

Yours most truly, 
Joun Ayrton Paris. 

Henry Boase, Esqre., Penzance. 

The duty on salt, which was very oppressive, was 
abolished in 1825.. Sir Thomas Bernard, baronet, 
M.P., a philanthropist and a consistent advocate 
for the reduction and abolition of the salt duties, 
died 1 July, 1818. Lord Kenyon must have been 
George Kenyon, second Baron Kenyon, who died 
25 Feb. 1855. Lord Somerville was probably 
John Southey Somerville, fifteenth Baron Somer- 
ville, who died 5 Oct., 1819. 

Grorce C. Boass. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Lecenp or THE Fatt or Ancets.—Has 
any one traced to its source the origin of the legend 
of a rebellion and fall of angels as elaborated in 
* Paradise Lost’? The writers of the Old Testa- 
ment knew nothing of it, or carefully ignored it. 
There is no mention of Satan or of hell (not Sheol 
or Hades, but Gehenna, the lake of fire) until we 
come to post-exilic times, when the books of the 
Ketubin, or Hagiographa, were written. From 
the age of the Maccabees and on to that of the 
New Testament, a large apocalyptic literature was 
produced, in which angelology and demonology 
abound. This fact naturally suggests the con- 
jecture that these legends were brought from 
Babylon by the returning Jews, and became a 
part of the national literature. This conjecture is 
confirmed from notices in the Chaldean Tablets, if 
we may trust to the interpretation of Chaldean 
scholars. In the ‘Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ 
by G. Smith, we read :— 

“*The fragmentary account of the Fall in the inscrip- 
tions mentions the dragon Tiamat, or the dragon of the 
sea [abyss ?], evidently in the same relation as the ser- 
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pent, being concerned in bringing about the Fall, This 
ragon is called the dragon tiamat, or the sea; it is 
generally conceived of as a griffin, and is connected with 
the original chaos, the Thalatth of Berosus, the female 

rinciple which, according to both the inscriptions and 
eves existed before the creation of the universe. 
This was the original spirit of chaos and disorder, a 
spirit opposed in principle to the gods, and, according to 
the Babylonians, self-existent and eternal, older even 
than the gods, for the birth or separation of the deities 


out of this chaos was the first step in the creation of the 4 


world.” —P. 87, 


Again :— 

“It appears, however, that the gods have fashioned 
for them a sword and a bow to fight the dragon Tiamat, 
and Anu proclaims great honour to any of the gods who 
will engage in battle with her. Bel or Merodach volun- 
teers, and goes forth armed with these weapons to fight 
the dragon. Tiamat is encouraged by one of the gods 
who has become her husband, and meets Merodach in 
battle, The description of the fight and the subsequent 
triumph of the god are very fine, and remarkably 
curious in their details, but the connexion between the 
fragments is so uncertain at present that it is better to 
reserve comment upon them until the text is more com- 
plete. This war between the powers of good and evil, 
chaos and order, is extra to the Creation, does not cor- 
respond with anything in Genesis, but rather finds its 
parallel in the war between Michael and the dragon in 
Revelation xii., where the dragon is called‘ the great 
dragon, that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world.’ This description is 
strikingly like the impression gathered from the frag- 
ments of the cuneiform story; the dragon Tiamat, who 
fought against the gods, and led man to sin, and whose 
fate it was to be conquered in a celestial war, closely 
corresponds in all essential points to the dragon con- 
quered by Michael. These fragments of the cuneiform 
account of the Creation and Fall agree, so faras they 
are preserved, with the Biblical account, and show that 
from B.c. 2000 to 1500 the Babylonians believed in a 
similar story to that in Genesis.” —Pp, 99, 100, 

Again :— 

**Our next fragments refer to the creation of man- 
kind, called Adam, as in the Bible; he is made perfect, 
and instructed in bis various religious duties, but after- 
wards he joins with the dragon of the deep, the animal 
of Tiamat, the spirit of chaos, and offends against his 
god, who curses him, and calls down upon his head all 
the evils and troubles of humanity.” —P. 304. 

The statement that Tiamat is a female and that 
Adam joined himself to her, and by this union 
brought all the evils into the world, shows a strik- 
ing correspondence with the Jewish legends about 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam and the mother of 
all the demons. These legends are certainly of 
foreign, and not of Jewish origin. The above 
extracts suggest Babylon as their source. 

E. 


Tae Name D’Israeti.—This name was a 
zzle to me until, within the last few years, I 
ad occasion to study the grammar of post-Biblical 
Hebrew a little more closely. I knew, indeed, as 
any student of Hebrew must know, that the affix 
‘ (=4, pronounced, of course, as, say, in Italian) 


=my, but also to express some relation to or con. 
nexion with the noun. See Gesenius’s ‘ Lehrg’ 
(1817), p. 514, and Wright’s ‘ Arabic Grammar’ 
(1862), § 249, p. 134, for this usage is not confined 
to Hebrew. I knew, therefore, that this ° was 
frequently used of the inhabitants of a country, as 


in 'Amalek, and ’Amalekite, or of the 
descendants of some well-known man, as in 
Ishmael, and Ishmaelite (1 Ohe, 
ii. 17). According to this rule, therefore, 
‘SN Israéli would mean Israelite, and 10, 
indeed, it does in 2 Sam. xvii. 25. But, in the 
case of the name D’ Israeli, it was obvious that this 
could not be the meaning, for as all Jews are 
Israelites it would be ridiculous to call any one 
Jewish family “ Israelite.”+ I was obliged, there- 
fore, to look elsewhere for an explanation, and for 
years I did not find it. At last I came to notice 
that in post-Biblical Hebrew it is not unusual to 
find this ° tacked on to the name of a private 
individual with the meaning of son, or at least 
descendant of that individual—a practice that, so 
far as [ am aware, is not to be found in the 0. T, 
One of the best examples of this practice is to be 
found in the Jewish names of the celebrated 
Rabbi who is commonly known to Christians as 
Maimonides. For the Jews call him either 
(Moses the son of Maimon) or 
(Moses Maimoni),} which shows that 
‘21D =the son of Maimon. 

Israeli would, therefore, = the son (or at 
rate the descendant) of a certain Jew named 

and this is an intelligible explanation ; and in 
Fiirst’s ‘ Bibl. Jud.’ we find a great many Jewish 
writers named Israel, a few named Israeli, and a 
few named Israels and Isserles, which last mean 
much the same as Israeli, only that they are 
Germanized forms. 

But D’Israeli does not occur in Fiirst exce 

as the name of the great statesman’s father, 
the D’ is more difficult to explain. The Disraelis 
(to use the common form), however, came from 
Italy, and in Italy the prep. di, with the plural 
of the def. art. (dei or deglt), or, less frequently, 
the prep. di alone, is used to express “of the 


* Curiously enough, both Gesenius and Wright keep 
the + of in whereas in the Bible (loc 
cit.) it is shortened into :, as I have shown also that it is 
in 
+ It may be urged that English is an English surname. 
True; but one may be quite sure that it was not in 
England the name was first given. Moreover a Jew, 
wherever he lived, could not have the name Israeli gi 
to him by the inhabitants of the country, because in no 
language but Hebrew does Israeli mean Israelite. 

Another similar name given by Fiirst is 
son (or descendant) of Isaac, And I have met with 


was added on to nouns not only as a possessive affix 


other similarly formed names. 
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family of” (‘‘ex gente,” as Pott has it in his 
*Personennamen,’ second edit., p. 560), or “son 
of.” Of the first form, ‘‘ de’ Medici” is certainly 
the best-known example ; of the second, “ Bonanno 
di Ser Benizzo” is given by Pott, who renders the 
di “Sohn des.”* 

D’Israeli means, therefore, “son (or descendant) 
of the son (or descendant) of [a man called] Israel.” 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Pronunciation: ‘* Cocaine.” —It is somewhat 
exasperating to hear this word now almost uni- 
versally pronounced as a dissyllable, like the word 
cocaigne, a barbarism which completely destroys 
the structure and obscures the meaning of the 
unfortunate word. It cannot be too emphatically 
insisted that this word should be pronounced as a 
word of three syllables—co-ca-ine, signifying, as it 
does, the active principle of the narcotic shrub 
coca, which, by the way, has nothing to do with 
cocoa—this, propter simplicitatem laicorum. In 
words of this formation the termination ine always 
denotes the alkaloid or active principle of any- 
thing. Thus morphine, the active principle of 
opium ; nicotine, the active principle of tobacco ; 
quinine, that of cinchona ; strychnine, that of nux 
vomica ; caffeine, that of coffee ; theine, that of 
tea; and cocaine, that of coca. It commonly 
happens that if any person be pulled up for calling 
it cocaigne, the offender pleads, with an air of 
satisfied assurance, “ Well, the doctor pronounced 
it so.” If so, all I have to say is, the worse for 
the doctor. Patrick MaxweEtt, 


Taz Font Sront.—The following is a cutting 
from the Scotsman of, or about, 14 April :— 


“In to-day’s Scotsman it is reported that at a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries yesterday notice was given 
of a stone on the moor near Dullatur, shaped like a 
Roman altar, and having on the upper surface four cup- 
shaped hollows, but of which the origin and purpose are 
at present unknown, It may not be generally known— 
except to those who frequent the less commonly used 
paths on the Pentland Pills—that near one of the 
summits which overlook Nine-Mile Burn Inn there is a 
stone, evidently of a somewhat similar character, though 
with one hollow only on the upper surface, known as the 
‘Font Stone ’—of a roughly oval shape, carefully hol- 
lowed out in the centre, and apparently of considerable 
antiquity. It is simply referred to in the small guide- 
book called ‘ The Pentland Hills: their Paths and Passes,’ 
as a ‘curiously hollowed stone’; but it would be 
interesting to learn if some of our local antiquaries are 
aware of any history attaching to the stone in question, 
or if there can be anything in common between it and 


* In Germany, especially, “son of” is sometimes 
expressed by the genitive of the Lat. form of the name, 
and this is commonly in i, as, ¢.g., Martini=Martin’s 
son, and Pott (p. 561) tells us that this gen. in ¢ is also found 
in Italian. It might be said, therefore, that Israeli was 
formed in this way. But in the Vulgate, Israel is not 
declined, and, if it were, it is not sure that its genitive 
would be in Comp, Michaelis. 


the stone on Dullatur Moor. If nothing else comes of 
this inquiry, it may at least serve to induce some more 
townsfolk to enjoy the pleasant stroll during the comin 
season from Balerno over to Nine- Mile Burn; ma 
whether their curiosity is exercised as to the origin and 
purpose of the ‘ Font Stone’ or not, their interest might 
be stimulated in the only practical way to maintain 
these hill paths for the use and advantage of the public. 
—I am, &c., ‘* PENTLANDS.” 


et Avpax. 


LassETTer: Squatrers : “ WateErs.”—I notice 
that the newly-arrived New South Wales Mounted 
Rifles, to take part in the Diamond Jubilee cele- 
brations, are coloneled by a Mr, Lassetter, recruited 
from amongst squatters, and mounted on “ walers,” 
I was under the impression that squatters were 
things of the past; but an opulent Victorian 
squatter figures prominently in the story of 
‘Nipper and Toby, the Australian Shepherd 
Boys,’ by William Howitt; at pp. 257-295 of 
‘The Boy’s Birthday Book,’ by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
W. Howitt, A. Mayhew, T. Miller, and G. A. 
Sala (London, Houlston & Wright), which I re- 
ceived early in the sixties. The name “ walers” 
for N.S.W. cavalry mounts has, I believe, been 
long in use in India, Tuomas J, JEAKEs, 


Soctat AMENITIES AT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Centory.— The volume of Moskovskiya Vedo- 
mostt for 1769, which I have already put under con- 
tribution, relates in No. 41 the following queer 
anecdote from England :— 


** A fashionable concert was being given at Bath, and 
the ball was crammed, when a bevy of fair and noble 
ladies unexpectedly arrived. The manager ordered a 
bench to be set for their accommodation in front of the 
first row of seats. The occupants of the latter were not 
unnaturally displeased, and vigorously protested, but 
without effect. From words they came to blows, and the 
eclipsed beauties fell tooth and nail on the intruders. 
A pitched battle ensued, at the end of which the field was 
thickly strewn with trophies of the fight—tatters of torn 
laces, ribbons, and tippets, and other female finery. At 
a later hour detachments of the combatants were observed 
readjusting their attire, and recruiting their strength in 
adjoining chemists’ and pastrycooks’ shops,” 


“But that hath long been o'er.” ‘Tis too old 


ascandal. ‘Rest on your battle-fields, ye brave. 
We call you back no more!” 4H, 
St. Petersburg. 


WasHING DONE ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE 
Goop Friay.—I have been inquiring of my 
washerwoman as to her ideas about washing done 
on the “ Holy Thursday.” She informs me that 
the prevalent idea in this village (Edwinstowe, 
Newark) is that it would be a terrible thing to 
wash and hang out a pair of sheets: “ My mother 
did use to say as she wouldn’t hang out a pair o’ 
sheets if t? were iver so, for if you did so a’ Holy 
Thursday, you’d sure to have a corpse in t’ house 
afore a year wer out.” She further told me that 
|“ them idees wer a dyin’ out,” but nothing would 
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induce her to wash that day. This village, in spite 
of modern improvements, railway, &c., abounds in 
curious superstitions ; it is most interesting to hear 
an old inhabitant talk, especially when shyness is 
overcome and he or she gets “ coomfartable wi’ ye” 
—a favourite expression. 
N. Copnam-Brewer Harmay. 
Edwinstowe Vicarage, Newark, Notts. 


Curious Use or a Bisnor’s Tarons. — In 
* Recollections of Scottish Episcopalianism,’ by 
the Rev, W. Humphrey, 8.J., the writer says 
that, as the late Bishop Wordsworth, of St. 
Andrews, having differences with his cathedral 
chapter at Perth, refused to enter the cathedral 
or use his throne, the provost (Mr. E. B. Knottes- 
ford-Fortescue, who became a Catholic) utilized 
the Episcopal chair as a confessional by having a 
piece of perforated zinc let into the side of it asa 
grille, and then sitting in the throne and hearing 
confessions. How far Bishop Wordsworth approved 
of this pious practice history does not say. 


Grorce Ancvus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


soir Qui MAL PENSE.”—In the 
Athenewm for 20 March there is a short notice 
of the meeting of the Philological Society on 
5 March, in which the following reference is made 
to a poem being edited by Mr. I. Gollancz :— 

*** Winner and Waster’ is a poetical political pam- 

hiet on the state of affairs just after the first jubilee of 
Baward Ill. The writer bas a vision of a plain and 
warriors ready for battle, Ona cliff near is a heap of 
Garters, with the earliest known englishing of Loni 
soit qui mal y pense, ‘ Hething [scorn] have the hathell 
(man } that any harme thynkes.’” 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Hoge anp TAaNNAHILL.—According to Mother- 
well, in the ‘Harp of Renfrewshire,’ Hogg was 
Tannahill’s guest for one night in Paisley, and 
Tannahill accompanied him the following day 
“ half way to Glasgow.” The writer of the notice 
of Tannahill in ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 1892, 
adopts this statement, and continues (without 
acknowledgment) in Motherwell’s words: “It 
was a melancholy adieu Tannahill gave him. He 
grasped his hand, tears gathering in his eyes the 
while, and said, ‘ Farewell, we shall never meet 
again; farewell, I shall never see you more,’” 
“ Prophetic words soon to be verified,” adds the 
encyclopeedist in his own person. David Semple, 
Tannahill’s best editor and bi er, says that 
Hogg was in Paisley only part of one day, and that 
while there he was in the company not only of 
Tannahill but of R. A. Smith, the musical composer, 
William Stuart, James Barr, and two unnamed 
casual acquaintances. Barr had stayed the previous 


night with Tannahbill ; and, as he was in business in 
Glasgow, he accompanied Hogg thither after there 
a short convivial adjournment, in the 


had been 


course of which, Tannahill wrote afterwards, H. 
had spoken a good deal of Scott, Hector Macneill 
Thomas Campbell, and other Scotsmen of note 
Semple bases his account on Barr’s report of the 
incidents, and he entirely discredits the “ prophetic 
words,” of which Barr makes no mention, Stil] 
they may have been uttered in Hogg’s heari 
only; and Motherwell says Hogg himself was his 
informant. It would appear, however, that there 
is no ground for the current belief, fostered by this 
pathetic narrative of Motherwell’s, that 
journeyed from home expressly to see T i 
and stayed a night with him. He had been rm. 
turning from the Highlands, and had diverged into 
Paisley for an hour or two before going forward 
to get the homeward coach at Glasgow. 


Tuomas Ba 
Helensburgh, N.B. = 


“Bazzomy.”—This West-country word, meaning 
purplish, livid, is not quite so strange as it looks, 
“How bazzomy a corpse do get "bout the faace 
arter a water death,” says a speaker in E. Phil- 
pott’s ‘Lying Prophets,’ 1897, p. 320. It is 
nothing more than a broad provincial pronuncia- 
tion of “ beasomy,” 4.¢., having the colour of the 
“beasom,” broom or heather, which in 
Cornwall and Devon is called bazam or bazom, 
The ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ would have done 
well to give a cross reference from bazzom to besom, 
as the connexion may not strike every one. 

A. Patmer, D.D. 


Stance in THe House or Lornps,—Lord Clifden, 
speaking on 28 May, remarked that they had got the 
Government “ on toast” for once. He added that, 
if he might use a vulgar expression, he should say 
that the wild Irish had been “got at.” “On 
toast,” therefore, would seem to require no apology, 
Once on a time Mr. Bernal Osborne’s use of the 
expression “being sat upon” caused some com- 
ment in another place. t we have progressed 
since then, KILLIGREW. 


Joun Witsens.—The Rev. Canon Morris, 
F.S.A., contributes a short paper on this Chester 
worthy to the new part (vol. vi. N.S., pt. i.) of 
the Journal of the Chester Antiquarian Society. 
He gives certain particulars of him and a copy of 
the brass to his memory in Battle Abbey. I am 
further able to say that he was a foundation scholar 
of the Chester King’s School from 29 Sept., 1548, 
to 29 Sept., 1552, and was brother of William 
Withens, Sheriff of London. 

T. Cann Hvuoues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


“ Datty.”—Thanks to Dr. Murray, we now 
know that this English word is derived from the 
Anglo-French and Old French dalier, to converse, 


chat, pass one’s time in light social converse ; seé 
* Gloss. to N. Bozon’ (ed. P. Meyer). I think we 
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can goastep further back. I think dalier may be of 
German origin. Schmeller’s ‘Bavarian Dictionary’ 
gives us: “ Dalen, to s or act like little 
gildren ”; with two examples, One is the 
proverb: Alte Leute murz man 
we must let old folks prattle. The other is from 
Hans Sachs, 1560, v. 364: “Er dalet wie eine 
alte Hetz,” he chatters like an old magpie. 
Watter W. Sxear. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Harvestry”: “ Harveyizep.”—Some recent 
dictionaries say harvestry is used by Swinburne. 
Ishould like the quotation and (or) reference. I 
also ay yal full name of the inventor of the 

ening steel, called harveying or 
wee J. A. H. Murray. 
0) 


Hardy’s ‘Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’ pt. ii. ch. viii., there occurs 
the expression, “As mad as a cappel-faced bull,” 
pat into the mouth of a Dorset peasant. We are 
told that “‘ cappel-faced” means having a face with 
& white muzzle, Can any one explain how it is 
that ‘‘cappel” means a white muzzle? Is the 
word known in this sense outside Dorset ? 

Tae Epiror oF 
‘Tae Diatect Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Oot. Gatatin.—I seek to know when Ool. 
Galatin, or Gallatin, joined the army, his regiment, 
what active service he saw, when he retired, and 
when and where he died. In 1751 he was 
stationed at Musselburgh, in 1753 at York, in 
1755 in Canterbury, and afterwards at Norwich 
and in London, R. Burrerworrs. 


Tar Romance oF tHe Taree Lemons.—Could 
any of your readers inform me where I might find 
old — of the three lemons 
or oranges mean, of course, in verse, and not 
Gozzi’s fairy tale. ” Romanricisr. 


‘Frrexps 1x Covncit.’—We sometimes believe 
too rashly in “keys” to novels and other writings; 
therefore in reading ‘ Friends in Council’ and its 
companions, I have hitherto been content with the 
obvious conclusion that Mr. Milverton meant Sir 
Arthor Helps, the author. But in my last reading 
I suddenly perceived that the name of Sir John 
Ellesmere, late Attorney General, was as obviously 
& variation of that of Sir John Karslake, late 
Attorney General; also that Sir John Ellesmere 
speaks of “his successor Sir Robert,” and Sir 


Robert Collier actually did succeed Sir John Kars- 
lake. Is there, then, after all a “key” to ‘ Friends 
in Council,’ ‘ Realmah,’ &c,? 
C. F. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


T. G.—The library of the Scottish College in 
Valladolid has no catalogue, though its rival in the 
English College has. It contains a volume called 
*¢ Catholicks no Idolaters, Or a Full Refutation Of 
Doctor Stillingfleet’s Vnjust Charge of Idolatry 
Against the Church of Rome......Printed in the 
Year 1672.” It begins with an ‘* Epistle Dedica- 
tory to the Queen” (the unburied Catherine of 
Braganga), signed T. G. Who was he? Where 
were these two volumes printed? Patamepes. 


Betier.—Henry, Lord Brougham, in his in- 
augural address as Lord Rector of the Glasgow 
University, broached the irresponsible view of 
belief. In what collection of his works or s 
can a report of this address be found ? 

Gzorce WHITE. 

Ashley House, Epsom. 


“ PrrocrapHy.”—I was recently shown a pic- 
ture—the familiar one of Eli and the child Samuel 
—extremely well done. On the back of the board 
was burnt in ‘‘ Smith, Pyrographic Artist, 1816, 
London.” I should be much obliged for any 
information about this artist or his work. Is it of 
any value ? Wm. Norman. 


Jew’s Harr: Jew’s Tromp.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. i. 277, Dr. E. F. Ruwsavtr said that a 
Jew’s harp is mentioned by (?in) Hakluyt, and a 
Jeu-trompe (Jew’s trump) by Bacon. Unhappily 
he did not in either case give reference. I shall 
be much obliged to any one who will supply the 
references, or either of them. 0, B, Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Tue Eart or Bevertey.—Who was the Earl 
of Beverley living about a.p. 1700 to 1730? 
Elizabeth, the widow or daughter of the earl, 
married about 1735. She was a staunch Papist, 
whose identity had to be kept secret, as her husband 
had business contracts from the Protestant Govern- 
ment. The Earl of Beverley was said to be exiled 
and his estates confiscated on account of his adher- 
ence to the Stuarts and Papists. I can find no 
mention’ in Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage.’ But 
perhaps it was a Jacobite title, or an honorary 
title used by an elder son. Ww. G 


Tuorts.—Who was Samuel Thoyts, of Erith 
and London, yeoman? He had a son Samuel, 
baptized about 1673, probably in London. 

E. E. Tuorrs. 

“Tom, Dick, Harry’: “Jack, Tom, 
Harrr.”—With whom did these phrases, 
denoting any three (or more) representatives of the 
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po alace taken at random, originate? Under 
. Dick.” the ‘ New English Dict.’ has quoted from 
the Daily News of 17 Nov., 1891, ‘‘The only 
bears still extant are the Tom, Dick, and Harry 
of the Bourses.” Mr. Farmer (s. v. “ Harry”) 
quotes from Stevenson’s ‘Kidnapped’ (1891, 
p. 287): “ He rode from public house to public 
house and shouted his sorrows into the lug of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry.” Coleridge, in 1814, 
wrote (‘ Letters,’ ii. 635), ‘‘ Jack, Tom, and 
Harry have no existence in the eye of the law, 
except as included in some form or other of the 
permanent prosperity of the realm.” Is S. T. 0.’s 
phrase known elsewhere in literary or colloquial 
English? Any literary instances of either phrase 
xto 


Wonersa.—This is the name of a parish situ- 
ated a few miles to the south-east of Guildford. 
A person in the neighbourhood told my sister that 
the real meaning of the word was “one ash,” which 
is probably merely a guess, and may be commended 
as such to Prof. Skeat. But can any of your 
readers give the true origin of the name? Brayley 
says (‘History of Surrey,’ vol. v. p. 146) that it 
“ is variously written in ancient records as Ognersh, 
Ignersh, Wonherch, Wonhursche, and Woronish ; 
possibly a corruption of Warrenhurst.” Does not 
the first of these forms give rather the notion of an 
oak than an ash, if we must have a reference to 
trees, which should be in the first ar the word? 


T. 
Blackheath, 


Sitver Mepat.—Can any of your readers give 
me information about a silver medal in my 
sion? The medal is a little smaller than our 
modern florin, and relates to Lord Darnley, husband 
of Mary Stuart. On one side is a full-length man’s 
figure, dressed in robes bordered with fleurs-de-lis, 
around him is a scroll supported by two lions, and 
on the scroll appears to be ‘‘ Father to Kin: James 
Henry Lord Dar Kin of Skott.” On the reverse 
side a shield, a fess checky, with a label in chief, 
and engraved round it, “ Died at the age of 21 
1567 + Buried at Edenbourv.” 

Emity S. 


Ruwyinc Camp.—This was the name of a 
narrow thoroughfare in old Cardiff. The ancient 
houses on both sides of it were demolished some 
thirty years ago—and none too soon, for Running 
Camp was little better than an open sewer by that 
time, and the cholera was about. Can any one 
help me to the etymology of this curious street- 


name Joun Hopson Matraews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Mar.—In a volume of the First Series of 
‘N. & Q.’ the late Cursperr B.A., in 
writing of Baxter at Kidderminster, in reply to 


some remarks from Mr. Beausy, speaks of “ Oald. 
wall Hall,” in Kidderminster, and says that be 
saw an old map of Kidder in which the castle wa 
depicted with eight towers. Now there is only one 
left. I should be glad to hear from ony 
readers what map it was, and where it be 


seen. And can any one tell me why and when 
the castle was demoli ? H. R. Ovarg, 
Sydney. 


‘ArmoriaL editor of this 
imposing work has challenged the discovery of any 
non-armigerous entry within its covers. I am 
much exercised as to the propriety of the insertion 
of Acton of Gatacre, p. 10, and of Bassett of Bonvil- 
ston, p. 74. Your readers will no doubt be glad 
to receive in your columns the authorities on which 
the editor relies, more especially as he has thrown 
down the gauntlet in his preface. x. x 


Stavoyic Names.—In studying the liberty and 
geography of the Balkan States one continually 
comes across names of the t Sarajevo (capital 
of Bosnia), Giurgevo (port in Roumania), Kossovo 
(the battle in which Servia lost her independence), 
&c. Can any reader inform me if there is 
general rule as to the accentuation of these 
similar names ; also the meaning of the termination 
evo, ovo Wu. 

Stroud Green, N. 


Doc-cates.—In the Strand Magazine for March 
last (p. 360) is a photograph of a pair of dog-gates 
at Slyfield Manor, Bookham, Surrey. The letter 
press states that “there are very few of these left 
in England. Dog-gates were, in the time of Elim- 
beth, placed at the foot of the staircase to prevent 
the dogs of the household from straying into the 
apartments upstairs.” It would be interesting to 
have more particulars of these dog-gates, and to 
have recorded the names of any other houses where 
these relics of the past are preserved. Can any of 
your readers supply the information vs aw 


Natore’: ‘Tae Brste or Natvre.’—In the 
early part of this century there were certain books 
published with the titles of ‘Nature’ and ‘The 
Bible of Nature.’ There were two volumes of the 
latter ; they were written by one who had no faith 
in a future life. The writer's name was Stewart; 
he travelled much—indeed was, I believe, con- 
stantly travelling, and on foot ; so much and #0 
constantly did he travel that he went by the name 
of ‘‘ Walking Stewart.” I remember hearing of 
reading yearsagothat Stewart carried about with him 
always a small quantity of poison, sufficient to pat 
an end to life, as he desired only to live so long a8 
existence was pleasurable. Can any of your readers 
tell whether this was so, or when, where, and how 
he died ; and also whether the works he wrote and 
published have any value? E, A. CG, 
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Mitxine SypHon.—In Seren Gomer, a Welsh 
monthly periodical for August, 1836, there is a 
raph, stated to be a translation from an Eng- 
ish newspaper unnamed, to the following effect :— 
“We were much pleased on Tuesday last at a meet- 
ing in Withington, near Uttoxeter, composed of farmers 
and others, convened by William Burton, » & well- 
known farmer residing there, for the purpose ot showing 
and describing his new invention for milking cows,” 
The paragraph then gives a brief description of the 
invention as a metal pipe on the same principle 
as those used to raise water without emptying or 
carry See and it was claimed that sixteen cows 
could be milked with this syphon in the same time 
as six could be in the ordinary way. Is this in- 
vention in use at present? If not, what became 
of it? D. M. R. 


Tae Bisnopric or Ossony.— What is the origin 
of the name of Ossory, in Ireland? One of the 
titles connected with the Butlers? Was it a cor- 
raption of Isoré, near Caen, viz., Abbey of St. 
Marie of the Val Isoré, fief of Geofrey? I believe 
there is a place of this name, Ossery, in Leicester- 
shire. T. W. Caney. 


Cuevey Gate.— Passing through East Cheshire 
I noticed the name ‘‘ Cheney Gate,” the name of 
several public-houses, and am informed there is a 
gate in Chester of the same name. Can you give 
the origin of the name? One of our old streets is 
known as ‘‘ China Lane,” which is a corruption of 
“Cheyne Lane” as on old plans. 

A. Sarrerrewaire. 
Lancaster. 


Inpuction at Dorxine, circa 1622.—Under 
“Varia,” in the Church Times of 21 May, the 
genial ““ Peter Lombard ” writes as follows :— 

“Here is a curiosity, an entry in the Dorking parish 
register of the induction of a vicar in 1622. ‘ Accepi 
clavem, intravi solus, oravi, tetigi sacra, pulsavi campanas 
in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Secundo 
die Maii, Anno Dni, 1622.’ The ‘ tetigi sacra’ is new to 
me, the rest remains even so now.” 

I shall be glad of any information concerning 
tetigi sacra, the exact meaning of the words being 
to me at present somewhat obscure. 

Joun T. Paces, 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


De Mepict.—What were the dates of birth, 
marriage, and death of Victoria, the wife of Fer- 
dinand IL. de Medici? Anderson, ‘ Royal Genea- 
logies,’ tables 426 and 427, is hopelessly confusing. 

S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Pewinsvuta Mepat. — Carter’s ‘War Medals,’ 
enlarged by Long, informs us that of the Peninsula 
medal only two were issued with the bars “‘ Fort 
Detroit” and “ Chrystler’s Farm.” To whom were 
they issued? I wrote to Mr, Long, but he died 


before my letter reached him. His son replied 
that he regretted he could not trace the matter 
among his father’s papers. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply the information. I once 
heard that a medal with these two bars and 
“ Chateauquay” was stolen in this but 
in view of the corps in these engagements a 
Davip Ross McOorp, Q.0. 


tion its trath, 
Montreal, 
Beplics. 
“ EYE-RHYMES” IN THE POEMS OF SURREY 
AND WYATT. 


(8 S. xi. 161, 253, 294, 357, 413.) 

Since writing my article I bave missed reading 
several numbers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and have only just 
discovered, from Mr. Inciesy’s note at the last 
reference, that a small discussion had arisen on the 

uestion of eye-rhymes” and “true rhymes.” 

ith regard to the remarks of ©. C. B., ante, p. 
253, one feels inclined to ask your correspondent 
to read what Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet have to 
say upon English pronunciation before venturing 
to write on the question, ©. C. B. says he has 
heard such pronunciations as “lors” (laws) and 
“Jawdan” (Jordan). What he means by this I do 
not know ; but just as few educated people pro- 
nounce an r sound in “Jordan,” so I believe 
but few uneducated ones do so in “law.” In the 
mouths of most polite speakers “law” rhymes 
with “ Jor-.” Ina farther note at page 357, C. O. B. 
remarks, “We preserve, I think, generally speaking, 
the true sound, that of a trilled liquid, one of the 
most musical sounds which our alphabet can boast, 
and we call such rhymes as those Mr. Inoiesy 
defends [namely, born, dawn, &c.] ‘ cockney 
rhymes.’” I cannot help the unfortunate terms 
that C. C. B. and his friends may choose to apply 
to things which they dislike, but never was a word 
less happy than the term “cockney” in this 
instance—it means absolutely nothing; and to 
speak here of double-Dutch rhymes would not be 
less felicitous. One might also point out that an 
“alphabet” can scarcely be said to “boast” of 
“sounds,” An alphabet is merely a set of con- 
ventional symbols, which may represent severally 
any sound or sounds agreed upon by the people 
who use them. Unfortunately people are not 
agreed upon the exact nature of the sounds which 
are hidden rather than expressed by our present- 
day English spelling. 

In conclusion, let me call the attention of C.C. B. 
to the fact that Matthew Arnold in ‘The New 
Syreus,’ and Mr. Swinburne in ‘Before Dawn,’ 
both use the rhymes complained of, the former 
having ‘“‘dawning— morning,” the latter“ warning— 
dawning.” To accuse these great poets of cockney 


errors must be left to the numerous class of J og 
who rush in where angels fear to tread. On the 
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other band, it may be of interest to remember that 
D. G. Rossetti once altered the rhymes “arm— 
palm” because Tennyson disapproved them. I 
cannot at this moment give a reference for this 
statement, but I believe it is recorded in Mr. 
William Michael Rossetti’s life of his brother 
which appeared the year before last. 

Since my communication upon Surrey and 
Wyatt, I have learnt that Turner in his ‘ Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie’ (1573) 
carries the practice of manufacturing eye-rhymes 
to an almost incredible extent. His pages abound 
with spellings like “ weight ” (wait) to rhyme with 
“eight,” “thease” to rhyme with ‘‘ ease” ‘‘ feere” 
(fire) to rhyme with “ Janiveere ” ——- 

Hy. Wytp. 


Oxford. 


Mr. IncLesy misa ends, and consequently 
misrepresents me. nowhere refer to “some 
standard of pronunciation,” either in the Midlands 
or elsewhere ; but, contrariwise, I question whether 
we have in English any fixed standard at all. My 
reference to the pronunciation of the Midlands 
was obviously to the native pronunciation, which 
I believe, though I do not positively affirm it, is 
more nearly in agreement with the original, and 
the philologically correct, sound of the letter r than 
that of the Southern counties. I mentioned the 
** educated society ” of the south simply because I 
am not acquainted with the native speech. 

With the speech of educated people, both in the 
Midlands and elsewhere, Mr. Inciesy may be 
better acquainted than I am, but I am not without 
some knowledge of English poetry, andI do not 
think my opponent will find many, if any, such 
rhymes as he defends in any of our greater poets 
from Chaucer to Wordsworth. In Byron he may 
find them, for Byron was careless, and had not a 
good ear for the niceties of verse ; and in the first 
volume of Keats (who was born a cockney as well 
asa poet) there are a good many ; but in ‘Endymion’ 
there is but one,* and in the later poems published 
during the poet’s life not one—a fact, surely, of some 
significance. Mr. Incresy thinks that Gray 
and Tennyson pronounced “horn” hawn. Oan he 
find in either poet a single rhyme to support his 
opinion? In pe I know he cannot, and I do not 

ink he can in Tennyson. 

In my last note I said that the poet, being an 
artist in words, is bound to choose the most musical 
words he can, and to use every word so as to bring 
out fully all the music there isin it. Mr. Inctesy 
construes this almost as if I had said, “‘ all the 
music there is not in it.” He re nts me as 
saying that the poet is bound to ‘‘ distort” words 
from their ‘‘ orthodox” pronunciation — which 


* Besides this there are the rhymes “ Cytherea—ear,” 
and “forth—both” ; but there are not strictly cases in 
point. 


means, I suppose, to make them yield a music 
were never meant to yield—though my content 
was that to retain something of the r sound in the 
words under discussion is the “orthodox” pro. 
nunciation. (By the way, Mr. Inciesy here use 
this word “ orthodox ” to signify the pronunciation 
now current in good society ; in a note on p. 410 
he applies it to the original, the philologically cor. 
rect, pronunciation. Is this quite consistent?) M 
real meaning—and I think it was clearly exp 
—was that the poet should seek to conserve what- 
ever beauty, of sound, or meaning, or iati 
there is in words—as, for instance, by retaining the 
open ¢ in wind, as most of our contemporary poets 
besides Swinburne do; and by eschewing such 
barbarisms as indecdrous (see p. 410 again), 
sondrous, and the like—and by the most felicitous 
collocation of sounds to bring out the music that 
in our common, careless speech is often missed, 
Now there is, after all, an r in horn, and—unless I 
have misread the grammarians, from Ben Jonson 
downwards, as perversely as Mr. IncLEBY misreads 
me—it was formerly the universal custom to sound 
it. And if Mr. Inciesy does not see that the 
fainter sound of the letter in this word, echoing its 
stronger sound in the preceding words, in the 
verses I quoted from Gray and Tennyson— 
The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing— 
was intended to add beauty to the verse, and does 
it—why, there is simply nothing more to be said. 
Mr. Yaropuey is quite right. If I = say 80, 
poets have frequently been too fond of “ liquids,” 
Every good thing, however, may be abused. 
oO. O. B. 
There is a line of Virgil which has teen 
liquids ; and I think that no line have 
more:— 
Monstrum horren inf , cui lumen 
Another line of Virgil has but two :— 
Dives equum, dives pictai vestis, et auri. 
‘Mneid,’ book ix. 1, 26. 
But I think that the line with two liquids in it has 
more euphony than the line with many. 
Horace has sixteen liquids in 
Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt, 
Milton has fourteen in 
Will send for all my kindred, all my friends. 
‘Samson 


E. Yarpuey. 


Can Mr. Hotcomss give a reference 
to any rhyme such as born and dawn in Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson or Swin- 
burne? There are many people in what he calls 
“the body of educated society whose seat is in 
London ” who drop the final g in talkin’, so that it 
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is difficult to accept their unciation as a stan- 
, even assuming it to be as alleged. I believe 
that the question is almost entirely one of ear. 
The other day I asked three educated men—neither 
of whom speaks with any provincial accent— 
whether born rhymed with dawn or not. Two said 
that it did not, the other that it did; but it was 
proved by experiment that whereas I and the two 
who were on my side could always easily distinguish 
such words as iaught and tort, our opponent was 
unable to do so, Horace Wa. Newianp, 


{Has not Mr, Swinburne barr’d on as a rhyme to 
garden 


Tae Foor xi. 265).—I have just 
seen the note at the above reference, Asa general 
rule it is wisest to take no notice of the anonymous 
critic, whose ignorance of the subject he proposes 
to illuminate is equalled only by the dogmatism 
with which he sets it forth, Had Centurion, 
therefore, confined himself to misstating the his- 
torical facts he deals with, I should have abandoned 
him to the contemplation of his own infallibility. 
It is because, by the discredited device of detach- 
ing a sentence from the context, he labours to 
show that I have made light of the services of the 
39th that I am led to question his qualifications for 
his self-imposed task. . 

od pea ge in which the sentence occurs was 
devoted to a plea for some such recognition of the 
services of regiments which have fought heroically 
against impossible odds, and failed, as is bestowed 
on those who have fought against odds not im- 
possible, and conquered. The 39th and the 44th 
were selected, amongst others, as illustrations, 
because they presented the desired contrast of 
regiments which had gained distinction in the East, 
when unsupported by any other European bat- 
talions, in renowned contests which had terminated 
the one successfully, the other in disaster. This, 
of course, is the exact reverse of endeavouring to 
deprive the 39th of “their well-earned glories.” 
Surely CenTURION can see that it is quite possible 
to think that the 44th were called on to display 
greater heroism in the retreat from Cabul than the 
39th on the field of Plassy without in any way 
minimizing the services of the latter. 

In what follows, however, CenTURION makes it 

perfectly clear that he belongs to that order of intel- 
ligence which can only exalt one man by debas- 
ing his neighbour. He opens his rebutting argu- 
ment with a definition of heroism which is so 
extraordinarily inept that if it had any value at all 
it would be destructive of his own case, since the 
39th at Plassy were neither making a “‘ defence 

escape was impossible” nor rescuing “a be- 


leaguered garrison”; and this definition he supports 
by a series of dogmatic statements with regard to 
the retreat from Cabul which can only be described 
as ludicrous. 


“The sole survivor,” he writes, “‘ was Dr, 
Brydon, and we know almost nothing of what 
occurred.” This is a pretty hardy statement, in the 
face of the fact that (tomention twoauthorities | 
Kaye’s ‘ History’ contains thirty closely prin 
pages of description, and the records of the 44th 
thirty pages of evidence. As for Dr. Brydon being 
the sole survivor, he was nothing of the sort: he 
was the only man who reached Jellalabad in safety, 
which is quite another thing. A document is in 
existence, signed by those who at one time or 
another fell into the enemy’s hands and escaped 
with their lives, and it is a pretty lengthy paper. 
Many of those who signed it have left narratives of 
what occurred so long as they were present, and 
one of these narratives is from the pen of Lieut. 
Souter, who saved the famous colour and was not 
himself made prisoner until the final massacre at 
the end of the retreat. 

“* My own father, for instance, lost his life in the 
pass, but where he fell no one can say, and so it 
was with all the rest.” The answer simply is that 
so it was not, Had it been so there would have 
been nothing peculiar in it, The exact spot where 
any but a very few officers have fallen in action 
never is known. Can Centurion point to the 
spot where the four casualties in the ranks of the 
39th at Plassy took place; and, if not, does 
that prove that we know nothing of what oo- 
pcre Plassy? The information with respect 
to the retreat of the 44th, however, is so full that 
we have a list of the officers of the regiment, 
showing the dates, and in many cases the p 
and circumstances, under which they fell. In con- 
nexion with this it is curious to note how an 
apparently innocent expression can expose a writer's 
ignorance. The expression “in the pass” makes 
it quite evident that CenruRION was not exagge- 
rating when he said that he knew “‘ almost nothing 
of what occurred” during the retreat. 

One admission only he is prepared to make. 
* Fight as gallantly as the 44th probably did,” he 
writes. To me it seems certain that most 
will prefer the testimony of the Peninsula veteran 
who commanded the retreat as to how the 44th 
fought to anything an anonymous letter-writer 
may be good enough to deem “ probable.” 

Such being Cenrurion’s facts, it may be 
imagined that the argument he founds on them is 
not unassailable. He lays it down absolutely that 
the retreat ‘is far from being a matter of the 
smallest congratulation ”—a judgment which seems 
to me unnecessarily dogmatic, seeing that he has 
only just assured us he knows “almost nothing” 
about it. “It is idle,” he is of opinion, “to 
bracket the heroism of men fighting, however 
bravely, for dear life, with a heroism that bore all 
before it” at Plassy. I cannot possibly tell the 
story here of that fight “‘for dear life”; I have 
done so already, to the best of my ability, under 
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the title ‘ The Pall of an Army,’in Temple Bar; but 
Centurion’s knowledge of the history of retreats 
mast be peculiarly limited if he really thinks 
there was nothing “ exceptional” in the conduct of 
the 44th during that from Cabul. His remarks 
on Plassy induced me, however, to wonder if he is 
particularly clear as to what did happen on “ that 
great day.” Now what are the simple facts with 
regard to that battle? It was a victory the mili- 
tary and political effects of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate, but it was not a battle 
which placed any very gigantic strain on the 
heroism of those engaged. The loss of the Euro- 
peans, says Orme, was about twenty killed and 
wounded, of whom sixteen were gunners. Nor 
am I sure that the argument that they were not 
fighting for life can be substantiated. The 
clemency of Surajah Dowlah, as illustrated by “the 
Black Hole of Calcutta,” was fresh in their 
remembrance, and I doubt if there was a man in 
the ranks who believed that he had anything better 
to hope for in the event of defeat than that which 
the 44th met with in their retreat. 

There was no question whatever, except in the 
heated imagination of Centurion, of bringing the 
victory and the retreat into line. The splendid 
results of the one have no more to do with the 
matter than the shameful bungling which com- 
mitted the 44th to the latter. The plea raised was 
simply one for some recognition of the services of 
men who have not had the good fortune to be com- 
manded by Marlboroughs, or Clives, or Wellingtons 
—who have, on the contrary, through no fault of 
their own, been called upon to face almost certain 
death without the hope of victory. 

Freperick 


Sup Constitution (8 xi. 367).—“ History 
of the Navy of the United States of America, by 
J. Fenimore Cooper. Second edition, with cor- 
rections, in two volumes. Philadelphia, 1840.” 
This is the only history of the navy of the United 
States of America that covers the period of the 
Revolution, 1775-83, and the building of the 
frigate Constitution, forty-four guns, and her sub- 
sequent career. It contains a complete statistical 
history of the ship. Vide index for many refer- 
ences, A scarce book. A copy may be found in 
the Library of the British Museum. 

E. Lays. 

New York. 


See the ‘“‘ Statistical History of the Navy of 
the United States (1775 to 1853). Compiled by 
Lieut. George F. Emmons, U.S.N., from the most 
reliable Sources, under the Authority of the Navy 
Department. Washington, Printed by Gideon 
& Oo., 1853.” The above work is a concise his- 
torical and technically statistical record of the U.S. 
fleet for the period above given. Its compiler died 
@ rear admiral some years ago. Harper's Weekly, 


of New York, had matter relative to the Constita- 
tion in late numbers. A fine engraving of the 
ship, under full sail, has been issued lately. = 
also, Cooper’s, Roosevelt’s, Maclay’s, Barnes’s, 
others’ works on our navy. In vol. xix. p. 158 
et seq. of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography for 1895 is given the journal 
of her surgeon, Amos A, Evans, containing his 
account of her cruises in the war of 1812, descrip. 
tion of captures of the Guerriere and Java, &. 
The magazine is issued quarterly by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, at its hall in Looust 
Street, Philadelphia. is famous ship was built 
by Joshua Humphreys (by-the-by, his son Samuel 
was also Chief Naval Constructor to the U.S, Na 
down to 1846), a Pennsylvanian of ancient W: 
extraction, as can be seen by reference to ‘ Merion 
in the Welsh Tract,’ by Thomas A. Glenn, of 
Ardmore, Pa. I will add that this book, published 
in 1896, is valuable not only to Pennslyvania 
Welshmen, but also to native Cymry, since it not 
only gives, but amplifies and corrects, some of 
ancient pedigrees. P. S. P. Connza, 


Horace Watpore anv Eprtors (8* §. xi. 
346).—In two letters, dated respectively 24 July 
and 5 Aug., 1746 (Cunningham’e edition, vol. ii 

38 and 46), Horace Walpole refers to a certain 
rs, Bethel. Cunningham erroneously states ins 
note (which does rag both ) that this 
lady was “ Anne, ghter of the first Lon 
Sandyr, and wife of Christopher Bethel, Esq.” 
Anne Sandys, however, according to Collins's 
‘ Peerage,’ did not marry Cbristopher Bethel till 
21 July, 1768 (i.¢., twenty-two years after the 
date of the letters in question), so that at 
any rate, cannot be the referred to, T 
identity of the latter has yet to be established. 

In a letter to Conway, dated 27 June, 174 
(Cunningham's edition, vol. ii. p. 114), Walpole 
writes :— 

‘There came a procession of Prince Lobkowitz’s foot 

men in rich new liveries, the two last bearing 
torches; and after them the Prince himeelf 
Madame |’Ambassadrice de Venise......They 
one of the Prince of Wales's barges,” &c. 
Between the words “Prince” and “himeelf’ 
Cunningham, without any justification, interpolates 
in brackets [of Wales]. The “ Prince himeelf” 
is, of course, Prince Lobkowitz, who was pre 
ceded by his own servants, and bad no doubt 
borrowed for the occasion (a féte des adiewz) & 
barge belonging to the Prince of Wales. 

In a letter to Conway, dated 23 J 1758 
(Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 290), 
writes, ‘‘ Lord Falkland is to marry the Southwark 
Lady Suffolk.” Wright, in his note on this passage, 
states that this lady was the ‘* Duchess Dowager of 
Suffolk.” Cunningham, though he rightly points 
out that this Lady lk was a “* junior dowager, 
yet oddly enough allows Wright's erroneous de 
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scription of the lady to stand. The Lady Suffolk 
Olx. 

Ia a letter to Lord Hertford, dated 8 June, 1764 
(Ounningham’s edition, vol. iv. p. 247), Walpole 
mentions the fact of Lady Elizabeth Keppel 
receiving a note from ‘‘the Duchess of Merl 
borough.” After this name Cunningham inserts 
in brackets in the text [the Duke of Bedford’s 
sister]. This interpolation again involves a mis- 
take, the Duchess of Marlborough in question 
being not the Duke of Bedford’s sister, but his 
daughter, viz., Lady Caroline Russell, who had 
married the Duke of Marlborough two years pre- 
viously (23 Aug., 1762). Heten Tornses. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Unicorn Horn (8" xi. 422), 
—For an account of the unicorn as conceived by 
our Elizabethan forefathers see Miss Phipson’s 
‘Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s Time.’ Shake- 
speare himself mentions the creature three times 
at least, viz, in ‘The Tempest’ (III. viii.), in 
ain of Athens’ (IV. iii.), and in ‘Julius Cxsar’ 

i.). 

_A. B. G. does not refer to the supposed medi- 
cinal virtue of the unicorn’s horn. Culpeper, 
following the opinion of his predecessors, says : 
“Unicorn’s horn resists poison and the pestilence, 
_— urine, restores lost strength, brings forth 

and afterbirth.” Webster (‘The White 
Devil,’ II. i.) tells us how it was used as a charm 
against poison :— 

As men, to try the precious unicorn’s horn, 

Make of the powder a preservative circle, 

And put in it a spider, so these arms 

Shall charm his poison. 
Among the British coins figured by Camden is one 
(No. 12) which bears on the reverse side what 

to be the figure of a unicorn, though 

Camden says it is that of a lion. The inscription 
is Ulatos, the meaning of which our antiquary says 
he has sought in vain. C. O. B. 


There is a small book on the unicorn by Thomas 
Bartholinus, 1645. In 1886 Mr. Edmund Gold- 
smid edited, in 4 vols. , a collection of curious tracts 
on the basilisk, unicorn, phoenix, &c. In the same 
= appeared Mr. Charles Gould’s ‘ Mythical 

onsters,’ which also deals with the unicorn. There 
is along note in Delitzsch, ‘Commentary on the 
Psalms,’ 1887, i. 450. Ww. ©. B. 

Tn the time of James IV. of Scotland lived 
Theilman Kerver, the French printer, famous for 
his beautiful editions of Books of Hours of the 
Virgin Mary. I do not know the date of the 


earliest of these ; but I have one dated 1505, the 
first page of which has a beautiful woodcut, with 
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, of his shield with two unicorns 
R. R. 


(8* §. xi. 424).—A most interesting 
paper ‘On Thimbles’ was read by Mr. Hen 
Syer Ouming, F.S.A.Scot., before the Briti 
Archeological Association on 19 March, 1879, and 
is printed on pp. 238-42 of vol, xxxv. of their 
Journal. He there states that thimbles have been 
found at Herculaneum, and may fairly claim an 
antiquity of 2,000 years. He refers to the Dutch 
origin menti by Mr. Pracock. 

T. Cann Huanes, M.A, 

Lancaster. 

Probably the paragraph as to the invention of 
the thimble by the Dutch in 1690 was derived 
from Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ though in 
the last edition of that work it is stated that the 
Dutch invention was “introduced into England in 
1695 by John Lofting, who opened a thimble 
manufactory at Islington.” Newspaper writers are 
apt to take unquestioningly any statements from 
such works as‘ Phrase and Fable,’ and so many 
fables are disseminated, although the industrious 
Dr. Brewer’s handbooks have a very high value if 
discrimination. James Hooper, 

orwich. 


Sr. Parrice’s Purcatory S. x. 236, 361, 
463; xi. 229, 431).—‘“ Why should a Danish 
prince swear by St. Patrick?” It may be worth 
notice that the ancient and beautiful church of 
Patrington, in Holderness, East Yorkshire, is dedi- 
cated to St. Patrick, and formerly had a bell . 


the same dedication. Ww. 


Tue Rev. Srmuer (8" S. xi. 208). 
—Copies of his works, ‘A Spiritvall Posie for 
Zion, Lond., 1629, and ‘Rest for the VVeary,’ 
1630, both small 4to., are preserved in the Briti 
Museum Library. The author is described as 
Preacher of God’s Word at Great Oakley, in 


Northamptonshire, and Minister of the Gospel at 
Aberdeen. 


Yivpisx xi. 428).—I have often been 
asked the question put by Ionornamus, and may 
therefore be forgiven if I extend somewhat the 
editorial explanation given in brackets after the 
query, all the more so as my knowledge is gained 
at first hand from Yiddish speakers in London and 
on the Continent, and is not, like my knowledge 
of Shelta, derived from books. There are two 
principal kinds of jargon spoken by Jews. Those 
of Southern Europe use Spanish as a basis and 
those of Northern Europe use German. With this 
grammatical substructure (purely European) there 
are mixed a quantity of Hebrew roots and not a few 
vocables from other tongues, such as, in the case of 
the Northern Jews, Polish or Russian. I reall 
know little of the Spanish variety (Ladino), alth 
I have heard it spoken in Seville by Jews from 
Morocco. The German (Yiddish) may be heard any 

the shape 


day in Petticoat Lane, and seen, too, in 
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of advertisements of all kinds posted upon the 
dead walls of that historic neighbourhood. It may 
also be heard in New York, and the only grammar 
we have of it in English appeared not long since 
(I regret I have not the exact reference) in the 
American Journal of Phi . From what I 
have said it is clear that what I may call English 
Yiddish can be manufactured by speaking English 
with a wr admixture of Hebrew words x. 
phrases. such a j there is a magnificent 
record in a column called ** Houndsditch Day 
by Day” which once ran in the Sporting Times 
for about a year. 
the learned author, and he told me Mr. Leland 
had bought a complete file for the purpose of com- 

ing the Leland and Barrére slang dictionary, 
so that I and many others hoped that work 
would contain quotations and explanations of 
many Yiddish terms. We were disappointed, 
and Yiddish still awaits adequate treatment. 
Icworamus may be interested to know that 
Yiddish plays are often performed in London by 
travelling Jewish companies, The Novelty Theatre, 
in Great Queen Street, has had several. Some years 
ago I paid many visits to an East-End Yiddish 
theatre, which was open on Sundays as well as 
weekdays ; but this I suppose was too Parisian 
for our tastes—at any rate, it exists no 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Carrick (8" 8. xi. 287, 339, 411).—In Murray’s 
* Handbook for Northamptonshire and Rutland’ 
(1878), p. 172, the village of Crick is said to 
derive its name from the A.-S. cerrig, a stone, 
rock, or crag. Olose by the vil is a thickly 
wooded hill known as the Crazhill. The latter 


word would seem to be more clearly traceable | 


back a * cerrig than even the name of 
the village itee Reference is also made in 
Murray, under the same heading, to Oricklade, 
Wilts, as being derived from the same source. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Porutar Nawgs or (8 §, xi. 287, 337). 
—Jago’s ‘Glossary of the Cornish Dialect’ has 
a couple of pages (324-5) giving the spelling of a 
number of in from an actual Cornish manu- 
script, where the spelling apparently represents, 
in several cases, popular names for drugs. 


“ Apranam’s Bosom” (8" S. xi. 67, 214).— 
The following is an extract from a note on St. Luke 
xvi. 22 in ‘The Annotated Bible,’ by the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt :— 

“ Abraham's bosom), This was the name by which 
the Jews designated the intermediate condition of the 
righteous souls in the state and place of the departed. 

us the Maccabees are represented as saying to each 
other, ‘ For when we shall bave suffered thus, Abrabam 


ad some acquaintance with | A 


and Isaac and Jacob will receive us into their 
and all the fathers will praise us’ (4 Macc. xiii, } 
Cotton’s ed.). The expression indicates nearness 
dearness, as when St. John speaks of the ‘ Wy Begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father’ (John i, 18); 
and it may also be associated with rest, from the custom 
of reclining at meals indicated by St. John when he 
describes himself as ‘leaning on Jesus’ bosom’ at the 
Last Supper (John xiii. 23),” 

Cexgr et Avpax, 


There is a full discussion of this in Lightfoot’s 
‘Hore et Talmudics,’ vol. iii, Gaudell’s edition, 
Oxford, at pp. 167-78, 

cursory s me to it was 
derived from the Talmud. M.A.Oxon. 


Hornam, or Darron (8" S. xi. 347, 378),— 
Fuller particulars of Charles Hotham, rector of 
Wigan, will be found in Bridgeman’s ‘ Rectors of 
Wigan,’ Chetham Society’s Series, and in ‘Dict, 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvii. O. W. 8. 


** Conservative” as 4 Potiticat Term 
8. vi. 61, 181; vii. 356).—In my previous con 
tribution on this subject, in which it was sought 
to demolish the legend that Croker invented the 
term Conservative as applied to a political party, 
I was constrained to note that the first employ- 
ment of it after the famous instance in the 
—— Review for January, 1830, was by 

ker himself, in a letter of 30 November of 
that year. I now find, however, that Charles 
Greville used it some days earlier, for in his 
diary, under date 21 November, 1830, he wrote 
the true prophecy : “ Peel will be the leader of s 
party to which all the Conservative interest of the 
country will repair” (Greville’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii, 

69 


On the following 9 February the diarist noted, 
in regard to Irish affairs, ‘‘ a strong Conservative 
demonstration ” (idid., p. 114); and three days later 
he quoted from Southey’s letter to Brougham, 
already twice noted in this connexion, the phrase, 
**You, my lord, are now on the Conservative side,” 
Greville adding that this ‘‘ implied that the Chan- 
cellor had not always been on that side” (ibid, 
p. 115), while on the 24th of the same month he 
was hoping for the time when ‘‘ the Conservative 
forces of the country are called into action” (ibid. 


. 120). 
. The word, in fact, was now coming so curren 
into use among politicians that it was speedily h 
in Parliament, and over a year before the date to 
which I had previously traced its employment at 
Westminster. On 2 March, 1831—the second 
night of the historic debate upon the introduction 
of the first Reform Bill—Macaulay went very neat 
it in the sentences (taken from a contemporary re- 
, but, curiously enough, omitted by the speaker 
his own revised version): ‘I support the 
measure, not merely as a measure of reform, but as 
a measure of conservation......Now, I say, is the 
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time to concede reform, not as a measure of revolu- 
tion, but of conservation.” 

But on the same night the word we now know 
so well was twice used, Lord Morpeth observing : 
“Between the two opposite extremes of uncom- 
promising anti-reform on the one side, of destructive 
reform on the other, lies one safe and steady path 
—that of ive reform.” And Sir Charles 
Wetherell—one of the most determined Tories of 
the time—who followed Morpeth, taunted those 
who supported the Bill for saying that “the Con- 
servative principle is the principle of our system.” 

It is of special significance at the present 
moment to contrast this taunt, uttered on the 
occasion of the earliest use of the word in the 
British Parliament, with the manner in which 
that word has been most lately employed in the 
Legislature of the United States. On 26 May of 
the present year—the day of the official celebration 
of our Queen’s birthday—Mr. Milburn, the blind 
chaplain of the Senate at Washington, offered the 
following prayer at the opening of the proceedings, 
which was ordered to be printed in full in the 
official journ’!, and which deserves perpetuation 

“O Thou wi.» art King of Kings and Lord of Lords’ 
we bless Thee for the long and illustrious reign of Thy 
servant the gracious Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, 
whose conduct and character as daughter, wife, and 
mother, as weil as illustrious Sovereign, have enshrined 
her in the hearts and reverence of true-hearted men and 
women around the world. May her last days be the best 
and happiest of her life. So endow and guide the councils 
of that realm, and of our own beloved country, that 
hand in hand they may tread the path of conservative 

to the goal of Christian civilization, until the 
ince of the kings of the earth, the first begotten from 
shall become monarch of all hearts and all 
lives in our race,” 
Atrrep F. 


Hotmsy (on Hotpewsy) House, co. Norra- 
aupron (8 S, xi. 367).—I believe that the ground 
plans of both Kirby Hall and Holdenby Palace 
are to be seen in Sir John Soane’s Museum. They 
were both built by John Thorpe at the cost of Sir 
r Hatton. I have long been on 

-out for a painting or engraving of the origin 
Holdenby Palace, ber at present I am not aware 
of the existence of either. Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A Goon Farivar Custom S. xi. 388).— 
This is doubtless a relic of pre-Reformation ritual 
or use. The of eggs at Eastertide 
(not Passiontide) by bishop or parish priest was 
common throughout Christendom, and still survives 
in Catholic countries. The form for the benediction 
of eggs may be found in the Roman Missal. On 
these occasions the eggs are always coloured or 


Hoxsson Marruews. 


*Dosuw Gazette’ (8 §. xi. 347).—Twelve 
years ago (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 269) a corre- 
spondent inquired where he could consult a file of 
thie publication ; to which, so far as I can trace, 
no reply has been given. 

Everarp Home Co.emay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Copies of the Dublin Gazette for the years 
1705/6-9, 1713-14, 1731-43, 1751-73, 1801-2, 
1822, 1824, 1826, 1830-1, 1833-7, 1839 (2 vols.), 
1841-4, 35 vols, fol. (Dub., var. annis), are pre- 
served in the Library (Reading Room) of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


“Foitams” xi. 426).—This word has 
always been a puzzle to me. I can take the 
explanation further back than the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ to Grose (‘Classical Dictionary of the 
Valgar Tongue’), who says :— 

“Loaded dice are called......fulhams by Ben Jonson 
and other writers of his time; either because they were 
made at Fulham, or from that place being the resort of 


8 
Jutian MarsHaltt, 


I am afraid that the suggestion that ‘‘ Fullams” 
or “fullans” = full ones is not worth much. Some 
time ago (‘ N. & Q.,’ 7 S. x. 248) I sought through 
the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ for light on the origin 
of the term ‘‘ Fulhams,” meaning false dice. I 
have paid considerable attention to the term, and 
I am distinctly led to the conclusion that, in some 
way or other, the place Fulham gave its name to 
the false dice of the gambler. The explanation 
which your correspondent gives from the ‘ Imperial’ 
Dictionary is verbally the same as that given by 
the late Dr. Brewer in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ in the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ &c. 

The records of the parish plainly show that the 
inhabitants of old did indulge in dice playing, to 
say nothing of other evil practices, and that from 
time to time offenders were “presented” at the 
courts of the Lord of the Manor and amerced for 
their gambling proclivities. This much I can 
state for certain. 

Nares, in his ‘Glossary,’ thinks that the term 
is probably due to the dice being full or loaded 
with some heavy metal, and finds no proof that 
they were ever made at Fulham. It is not, he 
thinks, very likely that gambling flourished “in 
so quiet a village ; nor would such manufacture be 
publicly avowed.” Now, as I have just said, I 
have ample evidence showing that gambling of 
different kinds was i 

Beyond the spelling “fullans,” in the work 
quoted by Mr. Brapiey, I know of no instance 
where it occurs. On the other hand, I can give 
your correspondent cases where, by Frenchmen, 
the name of the place was written ‘‘ Foulan” and 
“Fullan.” I have collected from the playwrights, 
&c., various examples of the word; in all cases 
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the guing is Falham, Fullam, or Fullom. Thus 
*‘falhams” (Butler), ‘‘fallam” (Shakespeare), 
“ Fullam” (Ben Jonson), “‘ Fulham” (G. Chapman), 
**Falloms” (R. Simpson), “falloms” (Green’s 
* Art of Juggling’), “ fullams (Decker), fullams” 
(T. Nash). 

W. Rowley, in ‘A New Wonder,’ 1632, has a 
quibble on “ Fullam” and “ Putney,” which sug- 
nests the inference that he understood this cant 
term to be due to the name of the parish. 

Douce states that ‘* Fullams” were chiefly made 
at Fulham; see ‘Complete Gamester,’ p. 12, ed. 
1676. Cuas. Jas, Fire. 

49, Edith Road, W. Kensington, 


‘In Penseroso,’ 173-4 (8 S. xi. 247),—A 

which has been placed in connexion with 

the lines in Milton is the remark of Cornelius 
Nepos on Cicero :— 

“Sic enim omnia de studiis principum, vitiis ducum, 
ac mutationibus Reipublice perecripta sunt, ut nihil in 
his non appareat ; et facile existimari possit, prudentiam 
quodammodo esse divinationem ; non enim Cicero ea 
solum, qua vivo se acciderunt, futura predixit; sed 
etiam qua nunc usu veniunt, cecinit, ut vates.”—‘ Tit, 
Pomp, Atticus.,’ cap. 16. 


Ep. MarsHatu. 
‘Nor A TINKER’s curse” (8 xi. 
345, 452).—The quotation from the ‘Slang Dic- 
—— ’ at the latter reference enounces a grave 


etymological error. Curse is not a “ corruption of 
the old English word kerse, a small sour wild 
cherry,” whencesoever the slang lexicographer raked 
up the word with its elaborate definition. For 
Langland, inaccurately quoted withal, kerse cer- 
tainly meant cress, as chirt or chirte meant cherry 
(B text, pass. v. |. 161; pass. vi. J. 296); and 
about fifty years earlier than ‘ Piers Plowman’ the 
author of the ‘ Alliterative Poems’ wrote : “ Anger 


gayne3 pe not a cresse,” i. ¢., avails thee not a cress | 


(see ‘N. E. D.’ s.v. “Cress”). It is questionable, 
too, if curse be a corruption of kerse at all. The 
identity of the two words is a mere supposition. 
On this subject Dr. Murray observes : 

“In such phrases as ‘ not worth a curse,’ ‘ not to care 
& curse,’ the expression possibly comes down from the 
Middle-English ‘not worth a kerse (kers, kres).’ But 
historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more than 300 years [7.¢., 1440- 
1763] between the examples of the Middle-English and 
the modern phrase; and damn occurs as early as curse 
[1760 : *Not that I care three damns "}, so that the coin- 
cidence may be merely accidental.” 

The association of tinker with the word is pro- 
bably independent of any habit of cursing 
by tinkers, who are perhaps not more distinguished 
in this respect than others of the lower classes— 
sailors, for instance. Rather, I should think, it 
arose from their being regarded as a worthless, 
dissolute section of the community. Not only are 
their swilling capabilities celebrated in proverbs, 
but they are notorious for making new holes while 


mending old. The very word tinker is expressive 
of contempt; its addition to the phrase “not worth 
a curse” intensifies, therefore, this sentiment, as if 
we said “ not worth the meanest rascal’s curse,” 

I note, however, for the behoof of the specula- 
tive, that the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ contains 
the term tinker’s dam, defined as “a wall of dough 
raised around a place which a plumber desires to 
flood with a coat of solder.” F. Apams, 

106, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Eroviania (8 §, xi. 401).—There may be 
readers who will like to have attention directed to 
the record of an incident in a Bishop of Winches- 
ter’s career at Eton. It is related that the “last 
of our Grand Prince Bishops,” C. R. Sumner, when 
a boy at Eton, wrote a sensational story, entitled 
‘The White Nun; or, the Black Bog of Dromore,’ 
An Eton bookseller gave him 5/. for the copyright, 
and the story was published with a title-page that 
ascribed it to the authorship of “ A Young Gentle. 
man of Note,” the bookseller explaining to Sumner 
that, “as everybody would see,” he had described 
him by spelling Eton backwards. See ‘ Life of 
Charles Richard Sumner, D.D.,’ by the Rev. G. H. 
Sumner. F. Jarratt. 


Yromen or Toe Guarp §. xi. 448),— 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1"*S. i. 440; x. 468, gives the meaning 
of yeoman, and a long extract from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, xxix. p. 408. The subject was again 
discussed in 3rd 8. viii. 286, 340, 419 ; ix. 436, 
At the last reference it is asserted that there were 
no troops specially called yeomen, but the Yeomen 
of the Guard was a body-guard instituted by Henry 
VII. when he ascended the throne (1485), fifty in 
number, afterwards increased to one hundred, who 
formed the nucleus of the first standing army in 
England. They were picked men, of larger stature 
than ordinary, every man being required to be six 
feethigh, and were no doubt taken from the yeomen 
retainers of the king’s household. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The history of this corps is briefly told, in an in 
teresting style, in Thoms’s ‘ Book of the Court,’ 
363. If H. has not yet seen this, be will find 
repay perusal. Jounx Hopson Marruews. 

‘own Hall, Cardiff. 


Tae Orper or tHe Barta (8 §, xi. 387)— 
The Order of the Bath was instituted by King 
George I., the letters patent being dated 25 May, 
1725, and a writ was issued 18 May, 1725, 
notifying the intention to create the above Order. 
Both the writ and the patent mention the Knight 
hood of the Bath, which title had been granted by 
his predecessors, but there is no mention of an 
Order, as we understand the word as used in the 
Order of the Garter, &c. Most writers on the 
subject endeavour to prove the Order existed st 
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an early date, but the evidence given to su 
the claim is weak and doubtful. If the led 
Kaights of the Bath constituted an Order, it 
seems strange that it had no statutes assigned it. 
The robes were only worn on the day the knights 
were created, and their number was indefinite ; 
also when a vacancy occurred it was not filled up. 
Such was not the case with the other Orders, either 
English or foreign. It is stated that these knights 
were made at the coronations of Kings Henry IV. 
and V., yet Sir Harris Nicolas informs us that they 
ate mentioned for the first time in the inventory of 
the effects of King Henry V. (1413-22) ; but the 
designation was not generally adopted until some 
years after. The most reasonable conclusion is 
that Henry IV. did not constitute a new Order, 
but restored the ancient manner of making knights, 
that is, such as are created with those ceremonies 
wherewith knights-bachelors were formerly created 
by ecclesiastics. The use of the bath in the cere- 
mony of creating a knight is an ancient custom, 
and was done as a symbol of purification of heart, 
hence arose the title of the Bath. 

Joun Rapcwirre. 


Postic-nouses xi. 427).—By 26 Geo. 
Il. ¢. 31, keepers of ale-houses were required 
to enter iuto recognizances for the good conduct of 
their houses. These recognizances were directed 
to be returned to the clerk of the peace, who gener- 
ally filed them and entered them in a register. 
They were discontinued after the passing of 9 Geo. 
IV. c. 64. I know that such registers are to be 
found in the offices of the clerks of the peace for 
the counties of Dorset and Gloucester. If they 
are also to be found among the city records, 
J.P. R. can obtain from them the information that 
he desires, F. A. Hyerr. 

Painswick House, Gloucestershire. 


See ‘‘ The Carrier's Cosmography ; or, a Brief 
Relation of the Inns, Ordinaries, Hostelries, and 
other Lodgings in and near London, where the 
Carriers, Waggons, Footposts, and Higglers do 
usually come from any Ports, Towns, Shires, and 
Counties of the Kingdoms of England, Principality 
of Wales: as also from the Kingdoms of Scotland 
and Ireland,” London, 1637, reprinted in ‘ The 
English Garner,’ by Edward Arber, i. 223-244. 

Everard Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The recognizances of persons admitted to public- 
are preserved in the Middlesex Sessions 
Rolls, and the signs of the public-houses would 
ly be found in the same rolls. (‘ Middlesex 
nty Records,’ i. 11). Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


“ Hatirax (8* S. xi. 128, 396).— 
Under this heading is given an extract from 
Rading’s ‘ Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain,’ 


in which it is stated that ‘The striking of provin- 
cial coins......began with the Anglesey penny in 
1784,” & ; but I have a copper or brass coin—I 
am not certain which—inscribed on one side “The- 
Bvrrovgh-of Bland-ford. The-recorpo-ration,” and 
on the other “ Far-thing-for the-vse of ye-Poore- 
1669.” The coin is about the size of a modern 
farthing, in a very good state of preservation, the 
letters all quite legible. H, A. Sr. J. M. 


Witkes (8 §. xi. 249, 454).—I have no 
wish to persuade Mr. Ep. that 
Mr. Welsby’s account of Wilkes’s saying, “God 
forget you,” &c., is the correct one. Mr. Welsby, 
however, was a learned lawyer and an accurate 
writer. Mr, Betsen’s own account is “ impos- 
sible.” Fancy Wilkes interrupting Lord Thurlow 
when he was speaking in the House of Lords with 
such an exclamation! Lord Brougham, in his 
‘Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the Time of 
George IIL,’ title “ John Wilkes,” tells the story in 
this way :— 

‘* His exclamation, powerfully humorous, certainly, on 
Lord Thurlow’s solemn hypocrisy in the House of Lords 
is well known. When that consummate piece of cant 
was performed, with all the solemnity which the actor's 
incredible air, eyebrows, voice, could lend the impreca- 
tion, ‘If I forget my sovereign may my God forget me |’ 
Wilkes, seated on the steps of the throne, eyeing bim 
askance with his inhuman squint and demoniac grin, mut. 
tered, ‘Forget you! He'll see you d—d first,’” 

H. B. P. 


Temple, 


Tue Pronunciation or Evetyn (8" 8. xi, 
468).—Dean Burgon, io that delightful book ‘Lives 
of Twelve Good Men,’ includes a biography of 
Henry Octavius Coxe, “the large-hearted librarian” 
of the Bodleian. The Dean quotes the following 
he had received from a friend :— 

“ There was an irresistible drollery in Coxe’s manner 
which there is really no describing. Sitting opposite to 
me ata large dinner-party (where all knew each other 
passing well) he overheard me talking to wy neighbour 
about ‘John Evelyn.’ ‘ Why do you call him Zvelyn?’ 
he exclaimed, sternly, across the table. I thought (so ran 
the defence) that I had always heard the word so pro- 
nounced. ‘ Humph !’ (drily) ‘that shows the kind of com- 
pany you keep.’” 

Joun C, Francis. 

A Cornish Superstition 8S. xi. 384). 
—This is doubtless a survival of the once wide- 
spread belief that the toad had the power sympa- 
thetically to draw out the poison of disease from 
the body. Paracelsus expressly taught that it was 
in this way a great help against the plague and 
the bitings of venomous beasts. It is true he 
recommended it to be first killed and well dried, 
but the idea was the same. As regards “ repul- 
siveness,” the Cornish remedy is not worse than 
one I have heard of as being used for the cure of 
“frog” in infants in this neighbourhood and else- 
where—the making the child suck a live frog tied 
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up in a linen bag ; nor than the treatment Salmon 

and other practitioners of his time recommended 

for this very disease of epilepsy. Among the 

medicines they prescribed for it were calcined 

moles, man’s skull, filed, and various preparations 

of beasts’ and man’s blood. C. C. B, 
Epworth. 


Dr. Beavmont (8S. xi. 246, 413).—I venture 
a guess that the lines quoted from Southey’s 
* Doctor’ may be by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Beaumont, 
the author of ‘ Psyche ; or, Love’s Mystery ’ (one of 
the longest and queerest ms in the English 
language), second and enlarged edition, 1702. 
From its oddity, Southey is much more likely to 
have read that book than anything written by the 
American surgeon. I never saw Southey’s 


Carn Woop, Hicueate (8 S. xi. 384, 456). 
—The woods at Highgate in which Mr. Harry 
Hems used to ramble as a child were either Bishop’s 
Wood, on the northern side of Hampstead Lane, or 
Churchyard Bottom, on the road to Muswell Hill, 
for the preservation of which a vigorous, and it 
may be hoped successful, attempt is now being 
made. Neither of these pieces of woodland had 
any connexion with Ken Wood, which is the 
private property of the Earl of Mansfield, and is 
situated in another parish, Ken Wood Farm, 
which adjoined the property to the west, has, I 
think, always been known under that orthography. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Scrence 1x THE Cuore (8" 8. xi. 349, 412).— 
Some few years ago the tower of Leytonstone 
parish church, Essex, was utilized as an observa- 
tory by the Ordnance Survey. A large structure was 
erected on the summit, and remained in position 
for some time, attracting much attention. I have 
often seen the Survey party taking observations 
from church towers ; but I donot remember seeing 
an elaborate structure erected for this purpose in 
such a position before. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tae Dersy (8 S. xi, 447).—A correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ has already explained that the Jockey 
Clab, at the Houghton meeting at Newmarket, fix 
the various race meetings for the year, but arrange 
that Easter week shall be free. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 
S. iii, 503 ; iv. 20; 5” S. v. 207, 274, 298. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Otp at Parson’s Green (8 xi. 
447).—Albion House, Parson’s Green, the school 
to which Mr. Jeaxes refers, was pulled down 
many years ago. It was situated on the east side 
of the green, on the site of a once famous tene- 
ment known as Stowtes. Towards the close of the 
last century Albion House became a school, con- 


ducted by the Rev. Mr. W: . In 1797 this 
gentleman was succeeded by Mr. William Maxwell, 
who in 1813 enlarged the establishment by taking 
the house adjacent on the north side. He con. 
tinued the school till 1828, and was, therefore, the 
master during the time that Mr. Jeaxes’s father 
= a pupil there. 

he house was eventually purchased Mr. 
John Daniel, of Parson’s Green. This ae 
pulled down Albion House, and built a more modem 
structure on the site. This house still s 
though in a tenantless and dilapidated condition, 
I have in my Fulham collections a view of Albion 
House, which I should be most pleased to show 
your correspondent if he would care to call. 

In my forthcoming ‘ History of Fulham,’ Albion 
House will, of course, find a place. The school 
had, I believe, some pupils who became men of 
note, including Robert ks Jenkinson, second 
Earl of Liverpool, K.G., Prime Minister. If Mz 
JEAKES can give me oe of his = 
temporaries at the school, or possesses any 
whatever about it, he would confer a favour on me 
if he would communicate. 

Jas. Fixer, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Fonerat Customs xi. 204).—The custom 
referred to by Mr. Hotcompe IncLeBy seems to 
prevail in Suffolk, where it is usual for the un- 
married to be borne to their last resting-place by 
the bachelors of the village, and the married by 
the married men, though the custom cannot always 
be strictly observed. FF. O, Brrxseck Terry, 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
of Christie's. By William Roberts, (Bell & 


Durine one hundred and thirty years successive 

tions of Christies have been before the public # 
auctioneers. From the first they occupied a position of 
consideration, and before many years elapsed Christie's 
became what it bas since remained, an “ institution.” 
Not at all particular was the firm at first as to what 
class of property it dispersed. Its earliest sales included, 
as Mr. Roberts tells us, from the records of the hous, 
almost every variety of property, from that of a builder 
to that of a farmer, Cotins, barrel-organs, dripping- 
pans, razors, and sedan-chairs passed under their hammer, 
One time the lots to be sold consisted of pigs and poultry; 
another time, bay geldings, In turns they sold the stock 
in-trade of a Spitalfields weaver and that of an artificial 
stone company, and in 1795 they disposed, for 2471. 16s, 
to the Duke of Queensberry, of “72 tons of excellent 
meadow-hay.” Gradually what has long been theit 
specialty began to assert itself, and they acquired what 
is almost a monopoly of the sale of articles of art and 
luxury. During the past century property of incredible 
value has passed through their hands, and not a few of 
those priceless collections which were once the pri 
and glory of our great houses have, from the rooms in 
King Street, been dispersed to the four quarters of the 
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gorid. Strange, and to some extent sad and solemn, are 
the lessons to be gathered from Mr. Roberts’s book. 
With these Mr. Roberts does not concern himself. 
In the new shape the materials placed 
si the disposal of Mr. Roberts by the firm whose his- 
jorian and eulogist he is remain mémoires pour servir, 
ghich future writers on England, social and zsthetical, 
gill be bound to consult, Fortunately the materials 
themselves are abundant. Naturally they become in- 
ingly so as we approach modern times, The arrange- 
ment of the book is chronological, undoubtedly the best 
to adopt, seeing that one can, with the utmost facility, 
trce the advance or retrogression in the demand for 
certain works. Another advantage which attends this 
grangement is that when—which will very shortly be 
the case—large additions have to be made, they can 
take the form of a third volume ,and will not necessaril 
jnvolve the reshaping of what has already appeare 
The chief difficulty experienced by Mr. Roberts has 
been to compress within reasonable dimensions the 
immense amount of materials at his disposition. This, 
ss other portions of his task, he has executed with tact 
snd ability. He has written, moreover, as we can testify, 
s work both interesting and agreeable to read; has 
shown judgment in the introduction of anecdote, and 
resisted every temptation to overcharge. So handsomely 
got up are, moreover, his volumes, that they will claim 
a place in the withdrawing-room and the boudoir as 
asin the library. The illustrations add greatly to 
their value. Those in the first volume include a print, 
handsomely reproduced in colours from J. R. Dighton, of 
the first James Christie. This is entitled ‘ The Speci 
Orator,’ and shows the auctioneer, hammer in hand, over 
his desk, protesting against having to knock down a lot 
for the mere trifle of 50,0001. An engraving after the 
it of the same man by Gainsborough, one from a 
of the second James Christie by Bebnes, views of 
Christie’s auction rooms by Rowlandson, a caricature 
by Gillray, and a variety of other plates follow, together 
with many illustrations in the text. Among the pictures 
of which engravings are given are ‘La Simonetta’ of 
Filippino Lippi, a portrait of a young girl by Greuze, 
the news ‘ Crucifixion ’ of Raphael, from the Earl of 
of Hobbema, * The 
ouvermans, the ‘ Mrs, 
Hamilton of the same, 
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iteelf to such @ pu 
on the accomplishment of his task, and we commend 
his book to the attention of those who care to study for 
themselves the lessons, not &~ + easy to understand, 
concerning public taste and we say !—whim. 


A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in 
the Possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman, Edited by 
W. Hale White, (Longmans & Co.) 

We have here a work of much interest to students of 

poetry. In the possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman 

are four remarkable volumes of Wordsworth and Cole- 
tidge MSS. The existence of these has been known to 
scholars, and some of the various readings they supply 
have been used by Prof. Knight in his latest edition of 

Wordsworth. A description of the contents bas now for 

the first time been printed. A somewhat difficult task 

is imposed upon the student, who is told that the volume 
should be read by the side of copies of the ‘ Lyrical 


edition of the ‘ Poems in Two Volumes’ of 1807, shortly, 
we are glad to hear, to be reprinted by Mr. Nutt, since 
these works are very far from being within every one’s 
reach. A recapitulation of the contents of the M88. would 
occupy almost as much space as the book now printed. 
No more can, accordingly, be done than name a few 
of them. In the firet volume of MSS. is a letter by 
Wordsworth, reprinted in facsimile, to Mr., afterwards 
Sir Humphry, Davy, superintendent of the Pneumatic 
Institution, Bristol. Davy was at that time a friend 
of Coleridge and Southey, but personally unknown to 
Wordsworth, who, however, expresses the delight it 
would give him to see Davy and Tobin (a brother of 
John Tobin) at his “little cabin.” A letter to Biggs and 
Cottle, with the conclusion of ‘The Brothers,’ is also 
given in facsimile. Many other letters to Biggs and Cottle 
follow. These are in the handwriting of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, or Dorothy Wordsworth, and include many 
corrections and new readings. No fewer than seventy- 
one corrections for ‘The Ancient Mariner’ are given. 
Coleridge’s MS. of ‘ Love,’ supplying the stanza which 
appeared in the Morning Post and has been reprinted 
by Mr, Dykes Campbell, beginning 
I saw her bosom heave and swell, 


is also supplied in facsimile, Following volumes include 
the copy for the printer of the 1802 edition of the 
‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ the variations in the different poems 
being fully noted. Another facsimile consists of the 
opening lines of the ‘Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality.’ p- 67, 68 of the present volume is a 
poem entitled ‘The Tinker,’ with a note to the effect 
that it has never before been printed; but it is men- 
tioned by Dorothy in her ‘Journal.’ Very curious, 
indeed, is the manner in which the MSS. are divided 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge, showing, as Mr. 
Hale White says, how intimate was the relationship 
between the two, and “how much the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
of 1800 owed to love and friendship.’’ Towards the end 
of 1800, to which year most of the letters, many of them 
undated, belong, Coleridge, with his wife and Hartley, 
spent three weeks at Dove Cottage with Wordsworth 
and Dorothy. This wasa second visit. After Coleridge 
moved to Greta Hall, Keswick, the intercourse was as 
constant “as if the three friends had been next door 
to one another, and they discussed among themselves 
every line of MS. 12, one of 
the moet interesting of the consists of the poem 
of ‘ Michael’ down to the line ai 
He was his comfort and his daily hope, 

copied by Coleridge, and corrected principally by Words- 
worth, though in part by Coleridge also, It supplies an 
explanation of the omission by the printer of fifteen 
lines, The task of showing the precise nature of the 
new readings in the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ must be abandoned, 
as likely to lead us too far. We can but thank Messrs, 
Longman for giving us the book, which we commend to 
the attention of all students of the two great poets, 


Continuation of the Comte de Gabailis. Translated 
John Yarker, (Bath, Fryar.) by 
WE are very thankful for a translation—the first, so far 
as we understand, that bas been attempted—of the second 
part of what is called ‘The Comte de Gabalis,’ Under 
the title of ‘The Count of Gubalis; or, the Extravagant 
Mysteries of the Cabalists,’ an English translation was 
issued in 1680, seven years after the death of the author. 
the Abbé de Montfaucon de Villars, Of ‘ Le Comte de 
Gabalis,’ first issued in France in 1670, a new translation, 
which we have not seen, was published by Mr. Fryar in 
1886. From this clever satire upon the Rosicrucians, 


Ballads’ of 1800 and 1802, and a copy also of the scarce 


as students of literature are aware, Pope took the super- 
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must be as an irony of fate, a book which in 
reality laughed at magic aad the pretentions of its pro- 
fessors, and has for its satire been likened to the ‘ Provin- 
cial Letters’ of Pascal, came to be accepted as the work 
of a mage. His rather mysterious and violent death, and 
the facts that the Church treated him as a freethinker, 
suppressed his book, and inhibited him from preaching, 
fostered the delusion, ‘La Suite du Comte de Gabalis ; 
ou, Nouveaux Entretiens sur les Sciences Secrétes 
touchant la Nouvelle Philosophie’ was published post- 
humously in Amsterdam in 1715. It contains seven 
dialogues between the Abbé and a certain pedant named 
Janus Brunus, an upholder of the Cartesian system, who 
furnishes Villars with opportunity to attack the system 
of Des Cartes. This is the book now first translated, 
which we heartily commend to readers fond of works of 
this class, which link themselves, to a certain extent, 
with the writings of Beverland. What is mystical in the 
volume is quite beyond our ken, This we leave to adepts 
to explain. The work, it is said, commended itself 
warmly to Mr. Hargrave Jennings, who was one of the 
leaders among the illuminati, It has, at least, inspired 
us with a desire to read the previous part. In case the 
apy venture proves remunerative, a third which 

to be most interesting of all, will follow, Of this part 
we have never heard, and we wait to learn something 
concerning it, and also concerning a reissue of the first 
part, which seems to be promised. The announcements 
we bave received are, however, almost as cryptic as the 
work itself. 


Folk-Lore. Transactions of the Folk ~Lore Society. 
March, (Nutt.) 
By far the most important paper in the present number 
is the President's address on‘ The Fairy Mythology of 
English Literature : ite Origin and Nature.” We have 
a great wealth of fairy-lore, but all of us, except a few 
students, derive our conceptions of the world of elves 
mainly from Shakspeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
How did he acquire the knowledge which he has used 
so deftly in one of the most charming of his creations? 
Mr. Alfred Nutt believes it had its origin in the popular 
beliefs of bis own time combined with the romantic 
literature concerning Arthur and Charlemagne. The 
former of these is due almost entirely to Celtic sources, 
and the latter is so too in a great measure, though of 
course far less directly. No doubt in Shakspeare’s time 
the belief in fairies was more confident and real than 
it is now, but the rural peasant, who has remained 
uncontaminated by town life or newspaper reading, is 
still a believer, though his convictions are more vague 
than those of his forefathers. We never met with any 
of them who would own to having themselves seen 
any of the little folk, though we have heard that 
persons recently alive professed to have done so. The 
nearest approach we have made is to bave known a 
woman who said that her mother had a friend who on 
one occasion saw a party of fairies dancing in the moon- 
light on a common near the Trent. The neighbourhood 
where she dwelt was in her days a watery land. If we 
do not regard her story as pure fancy, but desire a 
rationalistic interpretation thereof, such as the older 
mythologists were in the habit of producing when they 
endeavoured to reduce to arid prose the poetic myths 
of Hellas and the neighbouring lands, we may imagine 
that she saw a cluster of ruffs und reeves engaged in 
one of their nuptial dances, These beautiful birds are 
ali gone now, but when she lived were common on the 
marshy grounds near her home, and their dances in the 
pairing season have attracted the attention of more than 
one naturalist, They are, we have been informed, so 


very human - looking that the observer might well 


The elf-queen with hyr jolly com 

Danced ful oft in greene 
We do not think that Mr, Nutt has laid quite sug. 
cient stress on the fairy beliefs of our forefathers: 
that they were sufficiently powerful to influence their 
lives may be taken for granted, though our older 
literature tells us little of it. There were no students 
of folk-lore for its own eake in those days, and the 
stories which have been recorded are most of 
them of the least interesting sort. The literary 
class regarded fairies either as devils intent on seduci 
mankind or else as the gods and goddesses of the old 
classic world, with whom they were really connected, 
only in a most indirect manner. That they were well 
known everywhere is evinced, not only by the name of 
——— given to circles in the grass for which no 
explanation could be found, but also by such forms » 
fairy-stones, fairy-pavements, fairy-pipes, fairy-beads, 
— and many other words of like character. 

r. J, B, Andrews, in his paper on ‘ Neapolitan 
Witchcraft,’ shows that magic, black and white, but 
mostly of the darker sort, still flourishes in what we 
may, for historical purposes, be permitted to call the 
kingdom of Naples. The southern part of Italy must be 
a most interesting = for the folk-lorist, but then he 
must not only know Italian such as we find in books, but 
aleo the peasant dialects, which differ more from the 
accepted tongue than the folk-speech does with us, 

Mr. Thomas Doherty gives some very interesting notes 
on the superstitions of Innishowen, co. Donegal ; and 
Miss in fact, a continu 
tion of her former paper on hood-game at 
Haxey in the Isle of Axholme. paged 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has reprinted, in an elegant form, 
from the copy used by Sir George Smart, The Form and 
Order of Queen Victoria's Coronation Service, 


Pror. Jonn Younc, M.B., the K r of the Hu» 
terian Museum in Glasgow University, reprinted the 
very interesting address on the Hunterian Lib: whieh 
he delivered at the annual meeting of on 
13 April. 


Botices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
uddress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. H, A. (“Luis de Camoens”’),—‘ L’Africaine’ was 
first performed at Covent Gonkes in 1865. The story 
has reference to Vasco di Gama, and not to Camoens. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg ee ort decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. : 
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With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. . 

FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home through Japan, 
Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. é 

GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “MARCHESA” to KAMS. 
CHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations 

VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLPH and STEFANIE: 
an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. ‘Translated by NANCY BELL (N. 
D’ANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 —_ and 4 small Coloured — 
2 vols. 8vo. ... coe 

“BACCHANTE,” The CRUISE of HER “MAJESTY’S SHIP, ‘1879-82. Compilea 
from the Private Journals of Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. With 
Additions by J.N. DALTON. Illustrations, Charts, and Maps, 2 vols, 

CONWAY (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN), M.A.—CLIMBING and EXPLORATION i in 
the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T. G. 
Bonney, D.Sc., ¥.R.S., Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S., W. Laurence, H. Duckworth, 
B.A., Lieut, Col. A. G. "Durand, C.B., W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., W. F. Kirby, 
F. LS. F.E.S., Miss C. A. Raisin, 'B.Se., and Prof. ©. F. Roy, F.R.S. With 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, Maps, and Supplementary Volume, 2 vols. 

CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH reer 
Beautifully illustrated. 4to. 

ERMAN (A.).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by H. M. TIRARD. With 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal 8vo... oe 

HUBNER (Baron VON).—A RAMBLE ROUND ‘the WORLD, 1871. Translated 
by LADY HERBERT. Illustrated oe 

ROMILLY (HUGH H.),.—The WESTERN PACIFIC NEW GUINEA. 
Edition. Map. Crown 8vo, _... 

SANDEMAN (E. F.).—EIGHT MONTHS in an OX-WAGGON: Reminiscences of 
Boer Life. With Map. 8vo._... 

STANLEY (H. M.).—IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, ‘the Quest, Retreat 
Emin Pasha, Governor of — With 150 Woodcut Illustrations and —— 
2 vols, 8vo. ove 

STONE (OLIVIA M.). _TENERIFFE ona its six SATELLITES; or, the 
Islands, Past and Present. With Maps and Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by Harris Stone, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 2 vols. ; 

SWITZERLAND: its Scenery and its People pictorially ae by Suen 
Swiss and German Artists. Comprising above 300 Pictures printed in the Text 
and 63 Full-Page Pictures, of which 16 are in Colours. With Historical and 
Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS. pei pabeacegs 4to. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges ... 

THREE YEARS’ HUNTING and TRAPPING } in AMERICA -_ the GREAT 
NORTH-WEST. By J. TURNER-TURNER. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. oes 

WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in — LAND. With Illus- 

trations from Photographs by Col. Paget 
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CYCLISTS ONE MEETS. SUNDIALS. 
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DUBLIN SOCIETY a HUNDRED YEARS' he COOKERY and FOOD EXHIBITION, 
Ago. | The ENGLISH GRETNA GREEN. 


FABLES and FABULISTS. | ‘The FAMILY DOCTOR: “Nerves.” 
FASHIONS. The MISSION of LIFE. 
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